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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Those who contend that the era of political parties 
is Victorian and out of date must be a little dashed by 
the spectacle of eight or nine parties fighting one an- 
other in the German elections. We Britons ought to 
think ourselves a model to Europe with only thiee 
parties, viz., Coalition, Liberal, and Labour, for the 
Irish party has disappeared for the time, and ‘‘ de non 
apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem est ratio.’’ 
It is, of course, impossible to understand all the fine 
shades between the different German factions; but, 
broadly speaking, there is an extreme Right, composed 
of junkers, militarists, and Kaiserites; and an extreme 
Left made up of anarchists, or Bolsheviks. If the two 
extremes were to come to terms on the basis of destroy- 
ing the bourgeois republic, we might see an alliance 
with Lenin, which would be a real danger to Europe. 
It looks as if the numerous Centre groups combined 
would just be able to defeat the extremists, in which 
case Germany would have a weak Government depen- 
dent on five or six sections. This means instability and 
ccrruption and intrigue. 


The Prime Minister’s defence of his scandalous truck 
with Krassin was disingenuous and flippant. He re- 
sorted to the common trick of answering a case that 
had never been set up. Everybody admits that it is 
permissible to trade with scoundrels and criminals, 
though nothing ever done by Germans or Turks is com- 
parable to the fiendish tortures and wholesale robbery 
of the Bolsheviks. Had the job of dealing with the 
envoy of Lenin and Trotsky been left to subordinate 
officials and experts, we should not have complained. 
What we object to is the Prime Minister, Lord Curzon, 
Mr. Bonar Law, and Sir Robert Horne, meeting :nd 
shaking hands with Krassin, an act which humiliates 
the whole nation.- Is there no sense of dignity left? 
When poor Mr. North calls, the Prime Minister is at 
Cobham. Besides this hand-shaking, Krassin is 
allowed to open shop over a bank in Bond Street, 


nominally for business, in reality for propaganda. The 
Bank ought to be ashamed of itself: but what will a 
bank not do to ‘‘ get an account ’’? 


The following extract is from an evening paper: 
‘*M. and Mme. Krassin have taken the luxurious flat 
at 44, Curzon Street, Mayfair, which is to become the 
centre of Bolshevist entertaining ’’ (sic) ‘‘ during ‘ the 
remnant’ of the London season. The flat is delight- 
fully decorated and furnished, the room that will be set 
apart as a reception room being the last thing (in chintz 
covers to-day) in West End upholstery. There is a 
calm about the Krassin ménage that is statesmanlike 
and comforting.”” When one reflects that Krassin, 
whatever his personal participation in crime, is the 
accredited envoy of the men who murdered the Tsar, 
his wife, and young children, who have butchered 
seventeen bishops, and tortured to death thousands of 
officers; when one remembers that the money that is 
being spent on the delightfully decorated flat has been 
stolen from banks, and that ‘‘ the last thing in West 
End upholstery ’’ is being paid for out of the spoils of 
desecrated churches and burnt chateaux ; the gorge rises. 
This beating up a ‘‘ good press ”” for the deputy of cut- 
throats excites a feeling of nausea compared with which 
sea-sickness is a pleasant sensation. 


What cruelties the Germans were guilty of were done 
to their enemies. The nameless and indescribable 
horrors of the Soviet shambles have been practised on 
their own countrymen and their own woman-kind. Will 
anyone in London, we wonder, attend the receptions in 
the delightfully decorated flat? Probably ‘‘ Our Cor- 
respondent ’’ will loll away an evening on the_down of 
‘‘the last thing in West End upholstery,’’ listening to 
the last thing in Russian music. He will certainly be 
well paid for a descriptive article, palpitating with what 
Mr. Kennedy Jones calls ‘‘ the note of humanity.’’ Let 
us hope that the statesmanlike and comforting calm of 
his host may not be disturbed by the fancied shrieks or 
the gibbering ghosts of the Chinese executioner’s vic- 
tims. Is it not astounding that anyone should let his 
flat to this man? 
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Our contemporary the Observer takes Krassin to its 
capacious bosom of 24 pages with hearty gusto. 
Krassin is a very clever man, crows our contemporary ! 
He is, indeed, for he was the head of a German business 
firm. ‘‘ We have no more to do with the internal 
abuses of the Soviet than we had with those of 
Tsardom.’’ We should like to know, by the way, 
what were the abuses and horrors of Tsardom, of 
which we are so often reminded by the new friends of 
the Soviet. The Tsar certainly sent people like Lenin 
and Trotsky to Siberia; but, apart from this wise and 
justifiable precaution of police, the Russians enjoyed 
more liberty and prosperity. under the Tsar than they 
are likely to do again for many a long day. Mr. 
Garvin does nothing by halves. He has taken 
up the Soviet, which, like the Clan-na-Gael, is 
really composed of respectable, but misunderstoo:| 
people. Mr. North, however, knows more about 
Russia than the Editor of the Observer will ever know; 
and he (Mr. North) says that, when the Soviet pretends 
to trade, it means propaganda. Hence the flat in 
Curzon Street and the shop in Bond Street. 


We are grateful to Lord Haig for his persistent ex- 
posure of the brutal selfishness of the trade unions in 
refusing to allow ex-soldiers to learn the means of sup- 
porting life. It is all very well for the trade unionists 
to denounce capitalists and_ politicians and Mr. Lloyd 
George in particular. They can’t attack Lord Haig, 
whose pathetic appeal is doing the trade unions irrepar- 
able injury in the eyes of their countrymen. Here are 
hundreds of thousands of young men who have spent 
the best four years of their lives in mud, in blood, and 
in misery, for ‘‘ King and Country,’’ in the convenient 
phrase, but, more concretely, for the trade unionists 
who remained at home and their families. Now that 
the danger is past, and the hundreds of thousands 
killed, and as many more maimed mentally and physi- 
cally, the trade unions turn round and say to the sur- 
vivors, ‘‘ You have no continuous apprenticeship : and 
we aren’t taking any dilution here!’’ And these be 
thy gods, O Israel ! , 


Sir Charles Mathews, always known as ‘‘ Willie,’’ 
was the stepson of the famous actor of early Victorian 
fame, whose name he assumed. The great comedian, 
however, failed to teach his adopted relative the art of 
elocution, for a worse speaker than Willie Mathews 
never addressed a Court of Law. Indeed, in latter 
days the Public Prosecutor was quite inaudible, and 
was perhaps the only instance of an advocate in the 
front rank of the criminal bar without any forensic gift. 
Mathews mistook his vocation: he should have been 
head of the Criminal Investigation Department, or a 
criminal solicitor like Sir George Lewis, for he was a 
veritable sleuth-hound, with an unfailing nose for the 
murderer’s slot. This, of course, made his cross-ex- 
amination very effective. He was a favourite of the 
late King Edward, and indeed of all society in the last 
generation. 


Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of the Australian 
Commonwealth, speaking in the Federal Parliament, 
thus describes the reign of Mr. Ryan in Queensland : 
‘He (Mr. Ryan) wants the Government’ of the Com- 
monwealth carried on with due regard to the ancient 
traditions of honour and integrity! I have shown the 
way that his own Government observed those tradi- 
tions. They covered with the shame of their misdeeds 
deficit after deficit, chasing them like the ghosts in 
‘ Macbeth.” They must have money : and how do they 
get it? They repudiate a solemn agreement made with 
the pastoral lessees of Queensland, and in order to get 
that repudiation through Parliament they swamp the 
Upper House. The repudiation of an agreement is an 
honourable thing to do, is it not? If they had been 
able to say that ‘ We did this because some great 
national need called for it,’ it might have served as an 
excuse. But it was not for the sake of the people of 
Queensland that they did it, but for their own. Had 
they governed Queensland wisely and with due regard 
for economy, this shameful thing need not have been 
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done.’’ And to think that Agent-General Hunter tried 
to bluff the Sarurpay Review with his Colonial Au- 
ditor-General ! 


Lombard Street has beaten Downing Street, for 
once, and handsomely; though whether Mr. Chamber- 
lain threw over Sir John Anderson in deference to the 
rising storm, or whether he was really ‘‘ neutral,’ we 
shall never know. He tells that it was found impos- 
sible to discriminate between increments of wealth due 
to the war and those due to saving or happy invest- 
ments, and that it was a choice between a levy on all 
capital or abandoning the proposal. Just in time to 
save his reputation, and perhaps the Government 
majority, he chose the latter alternative, very wisely. 
Mr. Clynes preached an edifying homily on profiteers 
and their ‘‘ ill-gotten gains,’’ forgetting that the 
greatest of war profiteers are his clients, the manual 
workers. The two classes that have lost nothing and 
gained everything by the war are the manual workers 
and domestic servants. They have sacrificed nothing 
(pecuniarily, we mean); their wages are more than 
doubled, and they are better fed and clothed than in 


1914. 


The arguments against both the Excess Profits Duty 
and a capital levy are too familiar to require repetition. 
Of two evils choose the less, which we think Mr. Cham- 
berlain has done. But though an immediate crisis has 
been avoided, it has only been postponed. The banks, 
who have no money but what the depositors choose to 
leave with them, are now faced with the alternative of 
renewing Treasury Bills or raising the Bank rate. It 
is idle to deny that the financial future is doubtful, and 
therefore serious, for uncertainty kills trade. The 
idea of referring such complicated financial problems 
to the votes of 25 million men, women, girls, and boys, 
is appalling. Let us remember what happened to our 
Napoleonic war debt. After Waterloo the Na- 
tional Debt was about goo millions. Exactly a 
century later in 1913, it was about 700 millions. That 
is to say, in a hundred years of enormous industrial 
expansion, under the government of the upper and 
middle classes, we paid off 200 millions of debt, just 
over 25 per cent. A century of what will probably be 
industrial contraction, under the rule of the trade 
unions, lies before us, for the reduction of a debt ten 
times as large as the former. Does any one doubt 
what the result will be? 


The Prime Minister spoke stout words of wisdom to 
the deputation of the Irish National Union of Railway- 
men introduced by Mr. Thomas. He pointed out to 
them that, while the murderers and their weapons were 
carried with alacrity by the Irish railways, the soldiers 
and the weapons to fight the murderers were refused 
transport. This, as he truly said, was an attack, not 
upon the Government, but upon government, a much 
more serious thing. It is indeed a proclamation of 
anarchy by a direct challenge to government. Mr. 
Lloyd George said that he accepted the challenge, and 
would allow no trade union to dictate its doings to the 
Government. Brave words! But then up springs a 
Mr. Murphy of Cork, and says that the trade unions 
are anxious for ‘‘an honourable settlement’’ of the 
Irish question, and may provide ‘‘ a bridge ’’ between 
Sinn Feiners and the Government. Instantly Mr. 
Lloyd George wheels round and says, ‘‘ That is a very 
interesting statement. I should be glad to hear more 
of it.” The Prime Minister is a famous bridge-builder. 
We are now reaping the result of the half-finished 
railway strike, settled by giving way to the anarchists. 


It is not only the Irish and British domestic policy of 
the Government that the trade unions claim to dictate. 
They arrogate to themselves the right of settling the 
foreign policy of Britain in Europe and the East. The 
dockers refuse to load ships with munitions which they 
have heard are going to Poland, now at war with the 
Russian Soviet. General Dunsterville tells us that, 
when Baku was being shelled by the Turks, his Russian 
troops came out of the trenches to attend a political 
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meeting : and when the Russian General explained his 
plan to a War Council,.a sailor made an hour’s speech 
to prove that it was wrong! This, of course, is the 

_ negation of all government : it is a direct issue between 
sectional labour and representative government. How 
long will this madness be endured ? 


** My soul aches 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion 
May enter ’twixt the gap, and take 
The one by the other.’’ 


There is only a certain sum of political power in a 
community, and what is taken by one factor is lost by 
the other. The success with which organised Labour 
ignores the House of Commons, treats with, and does 
in fact dictate to, the Cabinet, has as a natural conse- 
quence diminished the power and prestige of Parlia- 
ment. Nothing else can explain the apathy and indif- 
ference with which the Home Rule Bill is debated, as 
contrasted with the tumultuous excitement over Glad- 
stone’s Bill in 1886. The motion for leave to bring in 
that Bill was debated for several days. The second 
reading began on May roth and ended June 7th, prac- 
tically without intermission, and no twelve o’clock rule. 
The crowd of members on the first night of the second 
reading was so great that not only were the side gal- 
leries packed, but members brought in chairs from the 
library and placed them right up the floor to the mace. 


The division took place about four o’clock a.m. on 
June 7th in a House crammed to suffocation and ex- 
hausted by a battle of thirty days. When Lord Hart- 
ington lounged out into the Central Hall, hands in 
pockets, to wire the result to Lancashire, the crowd 
leaped around him, upsetting even his stolidity. New 
Palace Yard was filled with another crowd, through 
which a single-horse victoria picked its way, containing 
a lady with snow-white hair and an old, old man, 
whose lined face, emerging from a plaid shawl muffler, 
gleamed yellow against the rosy dawn. A straggling 
of boys and men ran after the carriage in its short jour- 
ney to Downing Street, some cheering and others 
hooting. We walked across the Horse Guards parade, 
noting five of the clock, and entering the Carlton Club, 
found troops of Tories, standing on tables, drinking 
champagne to the toasts of Hartington, Chamberlain, 
and Goschen. Politics were politics in those days! 


On June 2nd, 1920, the House of Commons is pass- 
ing the vital clauses of the Home Rule Bill in Com- 
mittee, Captains Coote and Elliot (we beg their pardon 
for the printer’s version of their names last week), pro- 
posing to transfer to Ireland the Customs and the com- 
mand of the naval and military forces. The House is 
more than half empty; the First Lord of the Admiralty 
conducting the debate, the reporters toying with their 
pencils. For more interesting functions are taking 
place elsewhere, the Derby, and the Bonar Law. wed- 
ding reception in Downing Street. Is this levity, 
or indifference? We do not think so: we be- 
lieve it is due to the conviction that events are no 
longer decided by debates in the House of Commons. 
Seventy years ago the Prince Consort said, ‘‘ Represen- 
tative government is on its trial.’’ To-day it is found 
wanting. 


The Dean of St. Paul’s, draining to its dregs ‘‘ the 
urn of bitter prophecy,’’ contemplates the disappearance 
in a century’s course of our big cities, and the return 
of a scantier population to life in the country. The 
period of England’s industrial expansion, which began 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, has in Dr. 
Inge’s opinion reached its climax, and must now de- 
cline. A rich and omnipotent Labour aristocracy will 
prevent competition from abroad, keep up wages, limit 
their families, and reduce production. This in turn will 
destroy our foreign export trade, and necessitate the 
growing in these islands of the food for a smaller popu- 
lation. The manufacturing towns, the ‘‘ wens,’’ must 
disappear, and Jesse Collings’s dream of three acres and 
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a cow will be realised. Cobbett, in the true scientific 
spirit, used to argue back from the number and size 
of churches in the rural parishes to the previous exist- 
ence of populous villages which had disappeared, sunk 
into the ground, together with the manor houses. 


Cobbett’s conjecture is probable, and there is nothing 
impossible in the Dean’s vision, though Birmingham, 
Manchester, and Glasgow will take some sinking. The 
great houses of the aristocracy are beginning to disap- 
pear rapidly. Devonshire House, after many intrigues 
and much negotiation, has finally passed into the hands 
of the South African Gold Fields Company, of which 
Lord Harris is the chairman, for £750,000. It is 
apparently to be cut up into small blocks, and offered 
to the speculator’s greed, expressed in the builder’s 
vulgarity. Flats, shops, a cinema, a nursing-home, 
all have been mentioned as future occupants of the site. 
In no city of the world but London, or New York, 
would a site of this importance be exposed to the vaga- 
ries of the modern contractor. Matthew Arnold used 
to complain, humorously and bitterly, of Coles’s truss 
factory occupying a side of Trafalgar Square, and 
Coles and his trusses have gone. Has neither the 
‘London County Council nor the City of Westminster 
Council anything to say to the abuse of the Devonshire 
House ground? 


The eloquence of Disraeli and the statistics of George 
Bentinck failed to convince Parliament in 1846 that 
agriculture was the greatest of British interests and re- 
quired protection. And seventy-five years ago there 
was a great deal to be said for the policy of Cobden 
and Bright. Cheap imported food enabled Lancashire, 
Yorkshire and the Midlands to build up our cotton, 
woollen, steel and shipping trades, with cheap labour. 
The consequent accumulation of wealth—for the spin- 
ners, iron masters and shipowners saved capital—en- 
abled us to win the Great War., Strikes and the 
war have changed all that, and agriculture has perforce 
passed under the iron hand of State control. Prices of 
produce and agricultural wages are fixed, though it 
appears from the debate on Sir Arthur Boscawen’s Bill 
that this ‘‘ protection ’’ will not increase the home pro- 
duction of food. The older farmers are-retiring from 
business in disgust, while the labourers are idling, o 
flocking into the towns. 


. The military danger in the Caucasus illustrates the 
proverb that many a ship is lost for want of a penn’orth 
of tar. The Entente Powers failed to support General 
Dunsterville’s wholly inadequate force in 1918, and 
Baku was evacuated. The combination of Turks, 
Bolsheviks, Persians, and Muslim Caucasians has oc- 
cupied Enzeli, and apparently caused the British troops 
to evacuate Resht and fall back on Bagdad. The Bol- 
sheviks have partisans in Persia and Teheran may pass 
into their hands. Our Minister, Mr. Norman, has 
luckily not reached that capital. If we intend to sup- 
press the Young Turks and the Bolsheviks, to hold 
Mesopotamia, and to protect Persia, we can quite un- 
derstand that our military expenditure in those regions 
for the coming year will amount to £50,000,000, as the 
Times anticipates. The one thing needful is that the 
Government should make up its mind whether it can 
and will adopt the policy of running Mesopotamia and 
Persia. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s last book of travels (written 
before the war) ends with the following sentence :— 
‘‘It is a hard law but an old one—Rome died learning 
it, as our western civilisation may die—that if you give 
any man anything that he has not painfully earned for 
himself, you infallibly make him or his descendants 
your devoted enemies.’’ This profound truth ought to 
be printed on a large card and hung over the bed of the 
Prime Minister, the President of the Board of Trade, 
the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Health, and the 
Minister of Education. The policy of ‘‘ bread and 
games’’ finished the Roman aristocracy and the em- 


perors, and handed over the world to a thousand years © 


of anarchy and barbarism. 
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FROM THE INTERNATIONAL POINT OF 
VIEW. 


(By a CoRRESPONDENT). 


N the last few weeks our thoughts have been inevit- 

ably directed towards Rome, and, thinking of 
Rome, it is not easy to avoid realising the 
brevity and insecurity of our modern civilisation. 
We see the history of Europe as a _ compara- 
tively short story dominated by a mere handful of 
leading motives. We perceive that at any moment 
the course of human progress may be arrested, 
diverted, or hurried impetuously forward by the power 
of an idea. It needs only that the idea should be heid 
with conviction by those to whom it has occurred, and 
that it should correspond with the practical necessitirs 
pf the time. Most of the leading motives or ideas 
which determined the character of modern Europe 
came from, or by way of, Rome. All the vestiges are 
there, where the new life has for generations been 
built upon the old, where time has given birth to so 
much that deserved respect, and where time has re- 
spected so little. Thinking of Rome and her 2,000 
years, we naturally tremble, apart from the portents 
which even the politicians who live from election to 
election do not fail to notice, for the stability of our 
modern system, the equilibrium of which, never incon- 
testable, has recently been shaken to the foundations. 

What to-day are the leading international forces of 
the new Europe? In Rome they have just made a 
saint of Joan of Arc with ceremonies which sufficiently 
indicate the wealth and importance of what still re- 
mains the greatest international force of them all. 
It is our insular way to overlook in this twentieth cen- 
jury the enormous influence of the Papacy in deter- 
mining the course of present history. What does it 
signify that the Papacy should canonise Joan of Arc? 
inquires the impatient modernist. Joan has been 
canonised for centuries by mankind, and the priests 
are merely recognising tardily a fact already accom- 
plished. The answer is to be found in those ranks of 
cardinals and bishops assembled from every corner of 
Christendom to demonstrate the solidarity of a con- 
cern which, judged purely according to modern stan- 
dards of business efficiency and the amount of the 
world’s capital sunk in it, reduces the Standard Oil 
Company by comparison to the level of a small shop- 
keeper and the Confédération Générale du Travail to a 
negligible riot. In the modern international machine 
the Papacy is an immense fly-wheel. It has gathered 
and retainec a momentum which, if no further moral 
or spiritual energy were hereafter to be added to it, 
must continue for centuries from sheer inertia to play 
its part. Let no one, least of all anyone who read 
last week of Mr. Balfour’s interview with the Pope on 
the Irish question, neglect to take into account the 
present power for good and evil of the organisation 
which brought Cesar in his shirt to Canossa. 

Looking beyond St. Peter’s, we see two interna- 
tional movements as yet of indeterminate importance. 
Bolshevism has all the characteristics of the kind of 
international force against which the mere opposition 
of interested parties has so often proved of small avail. 
It is the creed of men who fanatically believe in their 
ideas, and who, like all true believers, will commit 
any crime to make their ideas prevail. These ideas 
correspond with the material aspirations of the great 
mass of the population of modern. Europe. So far, 
they have spread like an epidemic wherever a country 
has been exposed to their infection. The politicians 
have nothing wherewith to oppose it. Ideas should be 
fought with ideas, and against faith only an equal 
faith can be successfully matched. 

Concurrently with the appearance of Bolshevism in 
Russia we feel the breath of a new spirit in the East, 
a growing distrust and impatience among nations 
which have hitherto watched and partially ac- 
cepted the results of modern Western civilisation. The 
threat of an alliance between the Bolshevist ideas, 
which aim at the destruction of the social system of 
Europe, and the new spirit in the East, which will aim 
to-morrow at the destruction of the European system 
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in Asia, has already appeared in Asia Minor, the 
ancient meeting place of Eastern and Western influ- 
ences. The alliance seems likely to bear its first fruit 
in the extermination of the Armenians, mainly as an 
act of contempt and defiance for the Governments of 
Europe and a demonstration of the powerlessness of 
the old European order. 

When the Peace Conference met in 1919, it was 
realised by a number of statesmen that this old Euro- 
pean order would be unable to deal with the problems 
thrust upon it by the war. It was perceived that cer- 
tain international forces had been unloosed which 
would have to be organised and controlled to wise 
ends, or the nations might find themselves powerless 
to avoid the calamities which threatened. From this 
conviction arose the International Labour Office and 
the League of Nations. In Rome last week there 
were some who passed from St. Peter’s in the morning 
to hear M. Albert Thomas in the afternoon deliver an 
address upon the International Labour Office in the 
presence of the King of Italy. Shortly after, at the 
Capitol, there were publicly recorded the decisions 
reached by the Council of the League in the course of 
the most important Session that has yet been held. 
May we include among the international forces which 
are to determine the fate of Europe the two organisa- 
tions which so conveniently presented themselves be- 
fore the bar of history in this ancient city? Of the 
Internationa! Labour Office we have small doubt. The 
wisdom and sincerity of M. Thomas have already 
helped to impart to this organisation an international 
and an intersocial spirit which cannot fail to give it an 
immense influence upon the international life of the 
future. So far it is the one organised international force 
we can put into the field against the Bolshevists. In this 
same field the League of Nations has so far failed, and 
it has failed, not because the idea of a League of 
Nations is impracticable, but because, so far, the 
League of Nations has not established before the 
peoples of the world its claim to represent the idea for 
which it stands. It will be recalled that the League 
recently desired to send a Commission of Inquiry to 
Russia. The Soviets answered, for all the world to 
read, that they did not desire to receive in their coun- 
try representatives of Governments which were sup- 
porting Poland in her war with Russia. The Soviets, 
in fact, regard the Council of the League as a com- 
mittee of representatives from Great Britain, Belgium, 
France, Italy, and Japan; and nothing that the 
Council of the League has said or done (so far as we 
know) is proof to the contrary. Some day perhaps 
the League. will be an international force to be 
reckoned among those which we have already men- 
tioned. For the moment it is busy executing the 
Treaty of Versailles. The Treaty of Versailles is so 
far from being one of the international forces of the 
future that until it is virtually superseded no general 
international reconstruction of Europe will be possible. 

Thus we return to our original impression of the 
peril in which we stand. The modern nationalism 
which superseded the grandiose experiments of Empire 
and Papacy has kept the nations at war for genera- 
tions, and has finally ruined most of what we prized 
in the world of yesterday. If the League of Nations, 
founded with the intention of finding an even wider 
basis for the old idea of a Christendom united in cer- 
tain fundamental connections and ideas, is broken upon 
the nationalism which blossomed in the War, we 
can see no hope for an old Europe called upon to en- 
dure international strains and pressures the strength 
of which no responsible statesman seems to have 
measured. 


[ We do not agree with the views expressed above as 
to the power of Rome, ‘‘ the slowly fading mistress of 
the world ’’; or that Internationalism will have immense 
influence in the future. —Ep. S.R.] 


PROGRESS v. PROVIDENCE. 


HE idea of progress, of which we hear so much 
nowadays, is worth examination, and a learned 
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hand has lately tackled the subject.* The Professor’s 
history, not of human progress, but of the belief of 
human beings in the hypothesis that they are progress- 
ing—a very different matter—raises some points of 
curious interest. With the brief remark, therefore, 
that a careful reading has assured us of the Professor’s 
accuracy in detail, we shall pass from the author’s 
survey to the hypothesis he has discussed. 

The belief in progress is relatively new. The Greeks 
knew practically nothing of the conception, the Romans 
equally thought of society in the static and stabilised 
sense. The Jews were perhaps nearer to the idea, for 
the appeal of the Israelite prophets to a moral advance 
in the people they addressed at least admitted tacitly 
the idea that progress, in the cant American sense of 
uplift,’ was possible. Professor Bury, who dis- 
cusses the effect of faith in an intervening Providence 
as the enemy to the idea of progress, does not refer to 
the stricken field of Hebrew prophecy—we wish he had, 
for it would have formed an interesting addition to his 
theme. When the preacher rebukes the people for 
backsliding, and points out the right way for them to 
take, he may be grotesquely mistaken in the course he 
invites them to follow, but does he not, both by impli- 
cation and by explication, accept the idea of progress? 
Mr. Bury is so severe on the theory of an intervening 
Providence, ‘‘ capable de tout ’’ in the way of prevent- 
ing the idea of progress, that it would have been worth 
while to examine the other side of the shield. 

Incidentally we are inclined to think that he is a 
little harsh with Providence, treating it rather in the 
cavalier manner that Freeman took with Froude, or 
that Professor Bury adopted himself with Eusebius and 
the more untrustworthy ecclesiastical historians in that 
stupendous edition of the ‘ Decline and Fall’ which 
always leaves us in doubt whether Bury introduces 
Gibbon or Gibbon merely introduces Bury. He re- 
marks, for instance, that in the middle ages men did not 
believe in the idea of progress, because they were 
saturated with the idea of an intervening Providence 
and the belief that this life was a mere preface to the 
next. Surely the antithesis is too sharp. It is, of 
course true enough that in medieval Europe men did 
not believe in progress. But we fancy they did not be- 
lieve in it for the same reason that not a few men 
refuse to believe in it now—not because of any formal 
theological conception, which is a matter for Deans 
and Chapters and such remote dignitaries, but simply 
because, in the actual world in which one lives, one does 
not see sufficient practical evidence of progress, in the 
material, moral, political, or any other sense, to make 
One believe in its existence as a compelling force in 
human history. 

In theory, of course, his view is justified that in the 
Middle Ages men looked at everything in this life as 
relative to the next; but one has always wondered 
whether the belief in eternal torture really influenced the 
medieval churchwarden who happened to be a profiteer 
more deeply than it does the modern profiteer who 
happens to be a churchwarden? In practice, the 
Middle Ages seem to have taken a remarkably keen 
interest in the things of this present world, and, like 
Mistress Quickly with the dying Falstaff, to have hoped 
that there was no need to think of religion yet awhile. 

That is precisely the difficulty with all these historical 
generalisations. In theory, the Canterbury Pilgrims 
were engrossed with the welfare of their souls on the 
way to the shrine of St. Thomas. But in practice, the 
sly Chaucer insinuates that they paid not a little atten- 
tion to their bodies; indeed, some of the tales suggest 
anything but an exclusive concern with celestial affairs. 
Similarly this reviewer was once assured that an order 
of monastic contemplatives in the South of Europe, 
whose main occupation was supposed to be mystical 
philosophy, limited their conversation at mealtime to 
the menu. Being then an ingenuous youth, he did not 
believe it; and the Superior assured him it was a gra- 
tuitous libel on the sanctity of the devotees, ‘‘ for,’’ 
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said the indignant and reverend Father, ‘‘ we pay far 
more attention to the vintages than to the food.”’ 

But Professor Bury’s recurrent contrast between pro- 
gress and Providence seems on other grounds not alto- 
gether justified. He apparently wishes to widen the 
breach by overstating the case; but is it not a tenable 
hypothesis, at least in academic argument, that a man 
can believe in both? Is it necessary to the author’s 
view that Providence must always pull in the wrong 
direction? Surely it must sometimes be right by acci- 
dent; even in this country prayers for rain are not 
always followed by the continuance of drought. 

The truth of the whole matter appears to be that 
Professor Bury, in the course of the admirably written 
survey of the idea of progress in the eighteenth century 
—which forms the major part of this book—has been 
more impressed with the wit of the French encyclo- 
pedists on behalf of Progress than with the eloquence 
of Bossuet on behalf of Providence. (One does not 
blame him; the noble ecclesiastic is frankly a little dull 
beside Voltaire.) Not even that consideration, it is 
true, seems entirely to explain his apparent prejudice ; 
that we can only account for by the supposition that in 
some moment of misapplied leisure he has strayed out- 
side his own fruitful pastures of history into the arid 
region of moral theology, and read some of those con- 
temporary Broad Churchmen who are at once the pride 
of Cambridge and a thorn in the flesh to the neighbour- 
ing Palace of Ely. 


HENRY JAMES. 


HERE is a little street in Rye that leads to the 

end and the beginning of the world. It bears it- 
self, this little street, with a gravity fitted to such a 
destiny, and its name is sweet and fatal.- Little dis- 
turbs the houses that with the centuries have leaned to 
each other and to the ground. A few feet pass as they 
have passed these hundred years and are quiet again. 
The clock in the red church tower sends a clanging call 
to Time, who does not come that way, and the bells 
ring a carillon that hangs almost visibly upon the air. 
But in the years between 1914 and 1918 a new sound 
was heard in the street. The footsteps of an old man 
walking there restlessly were heard, but that was no 
new sound. . Old men had walked there before, though 
perhaps not quite such an old man as this, so grave, 
with eyes so wistful. The sound was one of almost in- 
tolerable gentleness, drums of distant silver rolled 
with leaves, a beautiful sound that filled all the world 
and at times (or so one hearer thought) was the echo 
of a heart beating. But for all that the sound was the 
sound of guns in France, and therefore, for the old man 
who had loved the little street and peace in it, the end 
of the world. But also the beginning of a world where 
he took his place calmly, and certainly among the small 
population of the immortals. 

It is not fantastic, it is indeed plain sense, to find the 
secret of Henry James in the picture of him looking 
from the end of Watchbell Street across the marshes 
to the unseen unseeable coast of France, himself so 
wrapped with quiet, so aloof and yet with such inten- 
sity, beyond that of those who were party to it, grip- 
ping on to all-that was being done and suffered in that 
terrible land of France, drenched, as it was, when he 
first stood looking, with the pitiless splendour of 
August sunshine in 1914. It is no fancy to any who 
has immersed himself in these letters of his, whose pub- 
lication has permanently enriched literature.* 

James has written himself down as a fighter whose 
battles were fought far off by others, but however far, 
the defeat'and victory were in his own heart. He was, 
in a sense, always a spectator, but one who not merely 
saw but felt, even played most of the game. But he 
contrived, both in body and spirit, to be always in that 
attitude of one looking out from a watch-tower on 1 
height over a plain. His first watch-tower, as his early 
letters show, was his Americanism. It was the sort of 
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divine luck, which was his all his life, that he, the most 
European creature ever born, should be able as a young 
man to see all that Europe with fresh and even with 
critical eyes. He could, however dazzled by a young 
man’s enthusiasms, weigh Paris against London, 
and both against Italy. He could, _from his 
American tower, watch the thronging beauties and 
emotions, which he breathed in in mouthfuls, from out- 
side and above. And this gesture never deserted him 
or he it. As the young man of 25 gloated upon the 
slightly alien _Europe, while he intensely and with a 
profound cordiality recorded it, so the old man of 71 
from his watch-tower on Rye cliffs for all the moving 
and immense sympathy of his spirit, pondered upon a 
tragedy which remained just outside. It was, perhaps, 
the final effort to become an actor which inspired his 
decision to take English nationality. But it was too 
late. He was, it is true, no longer, if he had ever 
really been, an American. But his spirit was not 
susceptible to nationalization even when he truly loved, 
as his letters of this time burningly show, the adopted 
country. He did not then belong to England or 
America, perhaps not even to himself; he belonged 
already, as Mr. Drinkwater said of Abraham Lincoln, 
to the ages. ‘ 

But while this sense of detachment is predominant, 
it must not therefore be supposed that James had not 2 
rich humanity. His letters from first to last show him 
to be a son, who found in sonship something delicate, 
sweet and penetrating, a brother who brought some- 
thing almost romantic to his devotion, and a friend 
generous and even lavish of his heart. We have men- 
tioned his luck. Surely no man of letters ever was so 
far as his family was concerned so favoured. The 
philosopher his father hardly yielded in wisdom to the 
very gentle lady his mother: to whom so many of the 
early letters are written. His brother William shared 
graces and virtues with his sister Alice which were 
enough to have furnished an American city of a sub- 
stantial size. Henry James had all this as a permanent 
background, or rather as a foundation. It was not 
surprising if, so supported, his attitude to existence was 
consistently that of an aristocrat. 

His friends were almost too many, and his friendship 
surprisingly almost too profuse. Every sort of name 
glitters in those pages. Young men and old and 
women of all ages are his ‘‘ dearest,’’ though on occa- 
sion unworthy almost of a ‘‘ dear.’’ Yet it is certain 
that from all of them his native air, almost of the ci- 
devant, drew out something delicate or refined. In a 
sense his friendship with writers is to the curious most 
interesting, as indicating what ‘a great craftsman 
thought of others. And here he comes off rather 
badly. He allowed his love to be critic, and his gentle- 
ness to the creations of those he likes is in the oddest 
contrast to his relentless purity of judgment of his own. 
He, for example, finds in W. D. Howells a writer of 
his own rank. To those who have not had the advant- 
age that friendship gives this judgment appears ab- 
surd. Yet James seriously stood by it. And even 
where he was on surer ground he permitted himself 
extravagant adulation. Lovers of Robert Louis 
Stevenson will find everything they have said in praise 
outsaid in these letters with a large uncritical richness. 

Mr. H. G. Wells will stagger under the weight of so 
much appreciation. Indeed, it may have been in an effort 
to shake off too vast a burden that Mr. Wells retaliated 
on James with the unmannerly caricature of ‘ Boon’ 
which leads James to write the only letter other than 
genial in the book, a letter which in dignified and urbane 
reproof is so excellent a picture of the aristocrat and 
inspired gamin fatally and naturally misunderstanding 
each other. . 

But if his friendships are uncritical (and perhaps the 
better for it) his art is rigid in the best tradition of Flau- 
bert. No better advice could be given to a young 
writer anxious to discover the true path than to read 
those letters, and make them a text book. Not for 
their style, though that is often admirable, but for the 
picture they contain of a remorseless and unswerving 
aim. We do not propose to discuss here whether the 
results of an almost unparalleled: literary asceticism 
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justify these rigours. We believe that they do, and that 
posterity will share their view. But whether or no, this 
is certain, that Henry James holds up to all writers the 
example of absolute purity of aim and method, accom- 
panied by staggering resoluteness of purpose. He pre- 
sents himself here stripped of all decking as a work- 
man for whom work was a religion. 

And we may leave him so. For there is no better 
faith. 


THE GUITRY SEASON AT THE ALDWYCH. 


HE Guitry season of French plays at the Aldwych, 

which ended last week with ‘Mon Pére avait 
Raison,’ threw into violent relief the state of barbarism 
into which the English and American theatres have 
recently. sunk. Whatever we may think of Monsieur 
Lucien Guitry, the father, and M. Sacha Guitry, the son, 
viewed in the light of those absolute tests whereby the 
generations are ranked as they pass, there is no denying 
that they gave us almost the only glimpse of anything 
in the nature of a standard of civilisation which we 
have had in our theatre since the war killed the reper- 
tory movement in England, and the actor-managers 
began to disappear along with their former rivals, the 
authors and producers of the modern movement. We 
are not readily given to the habit of praising Paris at 
the expense of London. In the period 1900 to 1914 
such a habit betrayed ignorance, or the vanity of a 
cosmopolitan pretender, proud of an occasional week- 
end on the boulevards. The English theatre was then 
as good as any in the world, though at that time Mos- 
cow and Berlin were at the height of their international 
fame. It was infinitely better than Paris in all but the 
typical French comedy of manners, a kind of theatrical 
chess which every generation of French playwrights 
has, as a matter of coursé, practised to perfection. 
To-day, however, Paris has the only real theatre in the 
world. If we were asked to send over to Paris at the 
present moment a sample of the work we are doing in 
London, we could find nothing to match the perform- 
ances at the Aldwych. We have a number of actress- 
managers living from hand to mouth, apparently unable 
to command any sure succession of even moderately 
good plays. We have a number of actor-managers 
working in partnership with business managers, and 
living for the most part on Sir James Barrie. (Sir 
James excites only a mild derision among our French 
neighbours, who cannot understand his humour or 
respect his sentiment.) We have a number of syndi- 
cates, whose main business at the moment seems to he 
the importing of successful American actresses and 
American plays, which we should hardly have thought 
acceptable to an audience of negroes. We have any 
number of clever players and all the machinery neces- 
sary for a swift reconstruction of our drama. But for 
the moment, no one knows whither our drama has dis- 
appeared. The Paris stage just now is nothing to 
boast about, but Paris at the worst has always a set 
standard, an organised tradition to fall back upon, and 
audiences who are usually prepared to be interested and 
critical of a game which they thoroughly understand. 
In such circumstances it only needs a clever and obser- 
vant author, like M. Sacha Guitry, working with an 
actor of the front rank like M. Lucien Guitry, to enable 
Paris to claim supremacy in a world where every stan- 
dard, save that of commerce, is for the moment in 
abeyance. 

Nothing could more clearly demonstrate and explain 
the relative merits of Paris and London to-day than a 
short comparison of ‘ Mon Pére Avait Raison’ by M. 
Sacha Guitry with ‘ Tiger! Tiger!’ by Mr. Edward 
Knoblock. The French author in his play is able to 
appeal to a general and definite attitude towards life of 
an intelligent public which knows precisely what it likes 
because it has for generations had a national theatre 
where, in spite of all the vagaries of the cosmopolitan 
drama, which is as international and as nasty as the 
first-class hotel and the beauty-parlour, the French taste 
for what is reasonable remains uncorrupted and un- 
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assailable. Such theatres as the Comédie Frangaise 
and the Odéon may be a little stuffy, and unduly obsti- 
nate in their faded enthusiasms, but they are fortresses 
to which the French drama can always retire in times 
of trouble, and they serve as guarantee to any authors 
or actors clever and original enough to escape into new 
paths that they will always find a public ready for them, 
trained in the intelligent appreciation of plays, and 
prepared to bring their brains with them to the theatre. 
‘Mon Pére Avait Raison ’ is a play no English author 
would dare to offer in London at the present time. It 
is first to last the presentation of a point of view, the 
study of an attitude towards the world, or, we might 
even say, of a philosophy of life. .We are required to 
enjoy conversations which delight us, not by any super- 
ficial brilliance or obvious wit, but by their wisdom and 
veracity. We follow them with pleasure, because they 
so clearly and logically present a case. The author is 
sure of his public because he knows he is saying with 
clearness and precision something all French men and 
women of the world will understand. In London no 
author could be sure of interesting an audience in such 
a-play, because only very few English people trouble to 
have any views about life, or, if they have, to look to 
the theatre for their discovery. When Mr. Sacha 
Guitry reveals his old man, wise with the limited wis- 
dom of the worldly, with no illusions about life, but a 
strong faith in living reasonably according to nature, a 
French Falstaff who has lived too prudently to grow 
fat, or to lose his income, he knows that the type will 
be at once recognised as the embodiment of something 
typically French, and applauded as such by every in- 
telligent Frenchman. He is the Frenchman whom we 
never cease to discover with surprise, the man who is 


neither afraid of his intellect, nor ashamed of his’ 


senses, who builds his happiness upon a knowledge of 
the world, who is never disappointed, because he never 
expects the impossible, who denies himself nothing in 
moderation, who conducts himself decently from no 
scruples of the Puritan (he would regard the Puritan 
as a monster), but because the decent man obviously 
gets more real pleasure out of life than the man of 
immoderate courses. Such a type presents some of the 
most characteristic traits of the spirit of modern 
France. We recognise it as a true example of the 
experienced man of the world anywhere, the type which 
France breeds more plentifully and perfectly than any 
other nation, owing to her impeccable intellectual 
honesty and faculty for seeing things as they are. 

In this play we have a proof that, even in times of 
comparative poverty and decline, the French theatre 
can find plays (‘ Mon Pére Avait Raison’ is not an 
isolated product) reflecting the French spirit, and 
appealing intelligently to a public with recognisable 
standards of appreciation. The English stage, on the 
other hand, depends wholly upon accident, and the indi- 
vidual; and for the moment, most of the accidents are 
bad accidents and most of the individuals are too old 
or too tired to discover what the post-war generation is 
about or what life after the war really signifies. In 
the absence of any standard, plays are produced by 
mechanical playwrights too false and silly to live for a 
moment in a theatre, like the French, where criticism 
is never wholly silent and judgment never totally in 
abeyance. In the first act of ‘ Tiger! Tiger!’ the hero 
meets a girl in the street at 10.50, brings her intg his 
bedroom at 11.00 and dismisses her at 11.30. The 
grossness of the incident would be tolerable, if it were 
honestly presented for what it is. But Mr. Knoblock 
asks us to believe that this was the beginning of a 
romantic and important attachment. Such sentimen- 
tality would be impossible in the work of any respect- 
able French author. The French public would not 
tolerate such a play offered as a serious comment upon 
the life of the time. The French theatre sank fairly 
low in the course of the war, and the post-war enter- 
tainments for those who have come prosperously out of 
the war are as vulgar in Paris as in London, or New 
York; but the French have too much of the wisdom of 
the elderly heroes of M. Sacha Guitry’s clever play not 
to be revolted by the ineptitude of ‘ Tiger! Tiger!’ 
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PANTALOON’S SONG. 


In your black hair are there not nightingales 
Singing in the dark, and when you let it down, 
No movement in the air of tiniest sails 
That ever on lost seas of song were blown? 


In your black hair the heart of Hyacinth 
Laments the daylight he shall see no more, 
And flowers are red as in the labyrinth 
The red eyes of the crazy Minotaur. 


In your black hair, Medusa, there are snakes 
That twine themselves about Laocoon, 
How soft, how warm ! and how the poor heart breaks 
Before they strike and turn it into stone. 
H. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


QUEENSLAND FINANCE. * 

Sir,—The Agent General for Queensland, comment- 
ing on the article in the SaruRDAY REviEw of the 22nd 
of last month, states that the Editor is quite in error 
in supposing that he had any personal feeling in the 
matter, his sole object being to correct misleading state- 
ments concerning certain enterprises in respect to which 
he had authenticated reports which had been issued by 
an independent authority in the person of the Auditor- 
General. 

He stated that to compare the Queensland Auditor- 
General’s report, as the Editor had done, with that of 
the Controller of Shipping displayed a lamentable lack 
of the sense of proportion in the essentials. The re- 
sponsibilities and interests of the two had no relation 
to each other. The Controller of Shipping might have 
some interest in submitting a favourable report, while 
the Auditor-General was a disinterested and indepen- 
dent officer paid by the public to check and furnish 
them, through Parliament, with correct and reliable 
reports regardless of who it might please or displease. 

He was glad to have the assurance that there was no 
desire to depreciate the value of the State of Queens- 
land, but he could not help thinking that the mis-state- 
ments to which he had taken exception could have any 
other effect. 

He stated he was gratified that the Editor now 
desired to peruse the Auditor-General’s' Report, and he 
instructed that a copy be forwarded to the Editor here- 
with. He further expressed the hope that, after per- 
usal, the Editor would, in justice to Queensland, pub- 
licly admit that the extract taken from the Sydney 
Bulletin did not conform to the facts and figures sup- 
plied by the Auditor-General. 

The Agent-General stated that the political bearing 
of this or any other question is not a matter which con- 
cerned him, hence he fails to see what relevancy Mr. 
Ryan’s departure from State politics to enter into 
Federal Politics had to do with the matter. 

He might, however, for the information of the 
Editor without in any way touching upon the political 
aspect of the matter, state that at the time Mr. Ryan 
left Queensland his term of office as Premier of the 
State was good for at least eighteen months longer, 
and what did seem to influence him was the clamour of 
the party to which he belonged for his entry into a 
larger field of political life. 

Harry H. Fowke, 
Private Secretary. 


[With all respect, we decline to believe that Mr. 
Ryan gave up his post of Premier and his salary eigh- 
teen months before the end of his appointment because 
his party clamoured for ‘‘ his entry into a larger field 
of political life.’’ Politicians are made of sterner stuff 
than this. Our suggestion is that he left because 
Queensland was too hot for him. We will read the 
Auditor-General’s Report, though it cannot affect the 
breaking of the pastoral leases and the Brisbane Tram- 
ways affair.—Ep. S.R.] 


Sir,—As an Australian who has lived for nearly 
thirty-five years in the Commonwealth, and has no 
particular axe to grind in regard to Australian politics, 
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1 must really protest against some of the statements 
made by you, in your issue of May-2gth, about the visit 
to London of Sir Robert Philp and Sir Arthur Cowley. 

That the Ryan Labour Government has done its best 
to run the State of Queensland on the rocks it would 
be useless to deny, and I also agree with You that it is, 
perhaps, providential for the English investor that Sir 
Robert Philp’s and Sir Arthur Cowley’s arrival ir 
London synchronises with that of Mr. Theodore. 1 
also agree that the Land Act, in its cynical abrogation 
of statutory rights conferred on pastoral lessees by 
previous legislation, is ‘‘ iniquitous,’’ and I believe you 
are right when you say that you ‘‘ do not think Mr 
Theodore will get any money.’’ When, however, 
you impart your editorial blessing to the objects of the 
mission of Sir Robert Philp and Sir Arthur Cowley— 
viz., to get Lord Milner to disallow the Act and “ to 
appoint a Governor of the Colony of the old stamp, a 
gentlemap from the Old Country, in the place of the 
Colonial politician who has succeeded Sir Hamilton 
Goold Adams ’’—and go on to make the absurd state- 
ment that ‘‘ Labour Governments and Labour Ministers 
(many of them Irish Roman Catholic politicians of the 
demagogic type) are ruining the Australian Colonies,’’ 
and also state that ‘* Queensland.might be as rich as 
Cuba, Ceylon, or Java, but for the insane exclusion of 
coloured labour,’ it is nearly time that the cold douche 
of common sense should be applied, and that you should 
be reminded of the following facts :— 

(1) Sir Robert Philp and Sir Arthur Cowley have no 
authority from the electors of the State (not ‘‘ colony ’’) 
of Queensland, to make any representations whatever 
to Lord Milner; what is more, Lord Milner as Secretary 
of State for the ‘‘ Colonies ’’ knows (and you, as a re- 
sponsible English Editor, should know), that a greater 
constitutional affront could not be put upon a State of 
the Australian Commonwealth than an attempt to veto 
its legislation. The British Government would no 
more dream of imposing such a veto than the Australian 
people of tolerating any such attempt. 

(2) We don’t want any more English Governors in 
Australia, so far as the States are concerned. We 
already have six Governors (and a Governor General) 
and six Parliaments (and a Federal Parliament), and 
six everything elses, for a population of less than six 
million people. The thing is absurd; a State Chief 
Justice can fill the position of State Governor, at much 
less expense to the State, and with a good deal more 
knowledge of the wishes of the Australian people, than 
any ‘‘ Governor of the old stamp, a gentleman from the 
Old Country.”’ 

(3). Labour Governments and Labour Ministers, so 
‘far from ‘‘ ruining ’’ the Australian ‘‘ Colonies,’’ have 
(with the one exception of the Ryan-Theodore gang, 
who just simply happened to be a band of incompetents) 
in the opinion of the average Australian, been amongst 
the most progressive and enlightened Governments that 
Australia has known. The Fisher Government of 1910 
was responsible for the progressive Land Tax (which 
burst up the aggregation of vast estates, and led to the 
settlement of millions of acres of unoccupied land) the 
Commonwealth Bank (an institution that has been of 
unparalleled benefit to Australia, and whose progress 
has been, and continues to be, one of the most amazing 
things in the history of sound and progressive finance), 
Compulsory Military Service, and many other meas- 
ures, which no Australian would dream of repealing. 
All through the War we had Labour Governments in 
power in many of the States, and in the Commonwealth. 
The Transcontinental Railway was begun and com- 
pleted by a Labour Government, and the ‘‘ White Aus- 
tralia’’ policy (which you call ‘‘ insane,’’ but which 
ninety-nine out of every hundred Australians realize is 
the sheet anchor of our future in the Pacific) was fos- 
tered and insisted on by a Labour Government. 

(4). Space hinders more than a short reply to your 
sneer at the preponderance of the ‘‘ Irish Roman Catho- 
lic politician of the demagogic type’’ in Labour 
Governments. I happen to be a Roman Catholic ot 


Irish descent, who has never yet ‘‘ voted Labour.’’ I 
have known many Australian Roman Catholics of Irish 
descent who have been, or now are Ministers of the 
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Crown in Labour Governments in Australia. 
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who were not as straight and honourable in their public 
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life as any of their non-Catholic colleagues. Is it a 
crime in your eyes, Sir, to be an Irish Roman Catholic 
Cabinet Minister? You write from hearsay. I ven- 
ture to say that you have either never been in Australia 
or, if you have, that you have not come into contact 
with the men you insult in your editorial columns— 
otherwise you would know that such comment is un- 
justified and uncalled for. 
JoHN HuGHEs, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


[The Secretary of State representing the Crown has 
the statutory right of disallowing acts of Colonial legis- 
latures. What does our correspondent mean by des- 
cribing the constitutional power of the Crown as an 
insult which the Colonies would not tolerate? If the 
British planters in Ceylon and the F.M.S. had adopted 
the foolish policy of the Australian Labour Party, those 
rich possessions would now be jungle.—Ep. S.R.] 


QUEBEC REDIVIVA. 

Sir,—In reply to the ‘‘ Tragedy of Quebec,’’ pub- 
lished in your valuable paper some time ago, may I be 
allowed to quote declarations of men, who are not 
French Canadians ? 

Mr. J. C. Sutherland, Inspector-General of the 
Quebec Protestant Schools, ‘‘ The Province of Quebec 
is an example to the whole world, of a most tolerant 
and generous majority towards the minority.’ 

Montreal Gazette, ‘‘ The Advance of: Quebec,’ 
28/1/20: ‘‘ Here more than anywhere in Canada, the 
paralyzing hand of state socialism has been held in 
check and the men of industrial courage and enterprise 
have been given a free field. The Province has been 
favoured with a sober, hard-working population, cap- 
able and reliable.’’ 

Sir Andrew McPhail: ‘‘ It was the spirit of Quebec 
that made the Province a paradise of common sense, 
of political wisdom and of personal liberty. If that 
spirit could be maintained, Quebec would be the last re- 
fuge of civilisation on the Continent.’’ 

Hon. Mr. Ballantyne, Dominion Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries: ‘‘ Whatever may be said, when real 
liberty and democracy are involved, Quebec is the best 
of all.’’ 

Mr. Euler, M.P., for Waterloo, Ontario: ‘‘ French 
Canadians are better informed on matters concerning 
Ontario than we are on matters concerning Quebec and 
they possess a remarkable broad-mindedness, etc., - 
etc.”’ 

I may add, for Messrs. J. B. and H. Stutfield’s in- 
formation, that books written by Messrs. John Boyd, 
of Montreal, and Ewart, Hawkes, Moore, Morley, C. 
McMillan, would be useful for their ignorance of 
Quebec. 

In 1813, when French Canadians ‘‘ most assuredly 
saved Canada for the Empire’’ (Mr. F. W. Grey, 
D. Litt. in the SaruRDAyY Review) was it the Tragedy 
of Quebec? 

When all the other Provinces, except Quebec, had 
labour troubles, was it the Tragedy of Quebec? 

When the Inspector-General of the Protestant School 
of Quebec states that Quebec is an example to the world 
of brgad-mindedness, is that the Tragedy of Quebec? 

When certain parts of the Empire are in open revolt 
against the Mother Country, while French Canadians 
are claiming the rights to which they are entitled, 
by constitutional means, is that the Tragedy of Quebec? 

And when the minority in Ontario is treated with 
narrow-mindedness, is it not the Tragedy of Ontario? 

M. H. Dusruty, 
Late Captain C.O.M.F. 


GENERAL DYER. 


-Str,—Does not the weakness of the Dyer condemna- 
tion lie in its plurality? One sound reason for such a 
drastic step is more convincing than innumerable ex- 


cuses, and redundancy savours of personal prejudice. 
T. F. BrsHop. 
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THE POSITION OF GERMANY. 


Sir,—Your article on this subject last week illus- 
trates to my mind the impossibility of anyone, however 
well informed, getting to know the real internal condi- 
tion of a foreign country. I am sure that the writer of 
the article is well informed, and that he has recently 
visited Germany. But I hazard the conjecture that he 
only visited the Rhineland, and that he was not there 
very long. I draw this inference, because there are 
certain statements which do not tally with my informa- 
tion. For instance, he says, German “‘ capital is being 
frightened away, and owing to high wages and the 
depreciation of the currency, Germany cannot sell her 
manufactured goods abroad.’’ The depreciation of the 
mark is against import, but in favour of export, because 
Germam goods are thereby cheapened to the foreign 
buyer. And this tallies with what I hear to the effect 
that Germany is quietly, and to some extent surrepti- 
tiously through Holland, beginning to export such 
goods as furniture, wine, chemicals, cutlery and dyes. 
There is certainly a brisk importation of German kit- 
chen utensils and furniture, probably sold here with the 
stamp of English furnishing houses. Despite of all 
we have learned, or are supposed to have learned, 
during the war, Germany can still beat us in certain 
chemicals and patent medicines, because those products 
require a precision and a discipline in the workers which 
the British artisan refuses to attain. I am not object- 
ing to these German imports. On the contrary, I am 
in favour of them, so long as our own workmen selfishly 
keep up the cost of living by insisting on exorbitant 
wages. I am merely doubting the extent of Germany’s 
ruin as described in your article. Until the indemnity 
question is settled, Germany will be something of a 
malingerer—naturally. When the indemnity is fixed, 
as it ought to be without further delay, Germany will 
set to work as heartily as the sensible Belgians to build 
up their trade. If the incentive of profit must be 
largely diminished, they will have the stronger motive 
of revenge, which they will nurse until the next war, 
half a century hence, or perhaps sooner, as things move 
fast nowadays. Nothing that we can say or do can 
avoid this. Our most sensible course is to use the 
Germans for our trade as Shylock used the Venetians : 
‘*T will buy with you and sell with you: but I will not 
eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you.”’ 

MERCATOR. 
DISILLUSION. 


Sir,—It is to be regretted that modern journalism 
should depend for a large part of its working capital 
upon human weakness, and that its political philosophy 
should be chiefly based upon a negation of values. 
What the moment may lack in the opinion of the seer- 
journalist, that apparently delimits the horizon of the 
potential achievement of the years. 

Hence your sorrow for Lord Robert Cecil, ‘‘ the spirit 
of idealism beating its wings in vain against the bars of 
fate and circumstances.’’ Faith to see any good future 
seems to be crowded out of your eyes by the multitude 


of your tears, or mayhap by the irresistible pathos of _ 


a peer in a spiritual prison-house. 

But the lines of your European chart are not indel- 
ible, and idealism in its long history has surpassed 
frontiers more decided. 

The trouble of the matter is that idealism is at a dis- 
count to-day. In the time of war it was overfed with 
sententious phrases. There was much common talk, 
and more common writing of an unintentionally insin- 
cere kind. We misunderstood the average measure of 
our soul, and were indulged on all sides with an exag- 
gerated estimate of our fundamental character. Now 
follows a reaction against the period of intensive spiri- 
tual culture that we endured. Therefore the Pomaks, 
the Calmucs and others bar the way to a League of 
Nations and the ideal of international comity that the 
League sets forth. Surely the reaction is- complete, 
and we are back again in that sphere of thought which 
is content to give a people a quantum of political philo- 
sophy in the place of a spiritual ideal. Your longitudi- 
nal line across the east of Europe is to be taken as the 


final contradiction of the infinity « of the soul’s desire and 


achievement. 
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Idealism is educated vision. In the case of the 
League of Nations, as in many other instances, it is 
vision educated in the reality of Christian ae 
So it may well be that Lord Robert is heard as ‘“‘ 
monk- like figure talking passionately about Christ- 
ianity,”” and a moment’s reflection teaches that Christ- 
ianity from the beginning has been assured to the 
world rather by those who have talked passionately 
than by those who have criticised dispassionately. 
There are some jealousies worth having, and to the 
mind of some at least amongst us that which antago- 
nises for Christian principle as against political 
fatalism survives in its worth. 

Quare fremuerunt gentes? It cannot have been in 
order that the best of the weeklies may bid us relapse 
upon the former meanness of our international politics. 

H. L. Haynes. 


[Idealism may ‘‘ surpass frontiers’’: it certainly 
ignores that between the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE BOLSHEVIKS AND THE ALLIES. 


Sir,—The comments of the SaruRDAY REVIEW con- 
cerning the ‘‘ stolen property ’’ held by the Bolsheviks 
in Russia, with which they intend, if possible, to trade 
with this country and her Allies, make uncomfortable 
reading for Conservatives who have been taught to re- 
spect the rights of legitimate possession. 

It would seem, however, that we must sooner or ‘later 
recognise the existence of a Government in Russia, 
which has overthrown the previous one. 

May we, therefore, have some indication of the atti- 
tude, in the past, of foreign nations towards revolu- 
tions, which, one presumes, have, in every case where 
possible—seized the gold and other treasures possessed 
by previous governments? Was this not so, in the in- 
stances of the various coups d’état which have taken 
place in France, and, in more modern days, in various 
South American countries and here, at home, when 
Cromwell and his crew turned out the King’s Govern- 
ment, and when again at his death, the King’s son was 
placed on his father’s throne. 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 


[Great Britain boycotted France for twenty years 
after the Revolution in 1790. In modern times the late 
King Edward refused for many years to receive a Ser- 
bian Minister at St. James’s, because of the murder of 
the Serbian King. It is impossible to find a precedent 
for the Soviet : there has never been anything so hor- 
rible before. We deal with this point in our Notes.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


Sir,—The sight of the London Hospital living liter- 
ally from week to week on Lord Knutsford’s mendicant 
eloquence would be comical, were it not so sad and 
serious for the nation. Proverbs are nasty mouth-stop- 
ping things, a mean advantage in controversy. Never- 
theless, the times are so grievous that I must repeat, 
Charity begins at home. Very many people of the 
upper and upper middle classes are dipping into their 
capital for the means to live in something like their 
accustomed style. Without being unjust to their wives 
and children, or other dependents, they cannot sub- 
scribe to hospitals. And, after all, why should they? 
They are being bled to death by taxes and rates in 
order to supply highly-paid artisans and their families 
with houses and schools and tennis-courts. Why 
should they keep hospitals open for them gratis? If 
working-men can hire motors to go to the Derby— 
as everyone has seen with his eyes—and to the sea-side, 
and if their wives and daughters spend their days and 
evenings at ‘‘ the pictures,’’ why should they not pay 
for their attendance at hospitals? I have never been 
able. to understand whv the hospitals don’t charge 
moderate fees to their patients. Working-men can well 
afford to pay nowadays : and those who can’t can go to 
the parish infirmary, which we all are rated to support. ” 
Amongst the many good things which trade unionism 


has killed is Charity. panne 
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JUNKER AND YANKEE. 


My Three Years in America... By Count Bernstorff. 


Skeffington. 25s. net. 


HEN George I landed in England in 1714 he 

was accompanied by the baronesses of Schulen- 
bergh and Kilmanseck, Baron Bothmar and Count 
Bernsdorf, Robethon (a Frenchman), and two Turks, 
Mustapha and Mahomet. Walpole and Townshend 
were aghast, and hastened to pass that Act forbidding 
aliens, though naturalised, from sitting in either House 
of Parliament or the Privy Council, which a couple of 
centuries later their successors were stupid enough to 
repeal. Walpole spoke no German, and his Latin was 
Etonlian: but there was a Tacitean terseness about his 
‘“mentiris impudissime’’ addressed to Count Berns- 
dorf, a remark which we sometimes feel inclined to 
address to his descendant in reading his ‘ Three Years 
in America.’ For the family of Bernstorff or Bernsdorf 
has been a great aristocratic name in German diplomacy 
for centuries, and indeed its present bearer was born in 
the German Embassy in London, and his father nego- 
tiated the marriage between our Princess Royal and 
the Crown Prince, afterwards the Emperor Frederick. 
As Count Bernstorff married an American lady and 
speaks English almost perfectly, the German Emperor 
could have chosen no better instrument of his policy at 
Washington. 

Count Bernstorff’s purpose in publishing this book is 
the perfectly natural and legitimate one of proving that 
he was right and his Imperial Government wrong in 
their war policy. Indeed, the motto of the volume 
ought to be, ‘‘I told you so.’’ By printing all the tele- 
grams and despatches that passed between Berlin and 
Washington from 1914 to 1917, when the Ambassador 
was given his passport, Count Bernstorff proves two 
points beyond dispute: 1. That after the sinking of the 
Lusitania in 1915 he perceived that any repetition or 
persistence in the sinking of passenger ships would 
bring America into the war against Germany. 2. That 
he clearly and repeatedly impressed this opinion on the 
German Government, and declared that, if America 
joined the Entente, Germany must lose the war. In 
imploring his Government not to adopt the ruthless or 
intensive submarine policy, Bernstorff does not con- 
descend to cant about humanity, Hague Conventions, 
or loss of life—for which we are grateful. He merely 
argues, more Germanico, that the neutrality of America 
was worth more than any injuries inflicted on British 
shipping. In December, 1916, a month before the 
declaration of unlimited submarine warfare, Germany 
made a perfectly vague offer of negotiation to the Allies, 
who answered by a general intimation of their terms, 
while President Wilson followed by offering to act as 
mediator. At this point Bernstorff became really 
excited. He saw at a glance that, if Germany accepted 
Mr. Wilson as mediator, and the Entente refused to 
treat with him, it would be almost impossible for Mr. 
Wilson to join the Entente against Germany. This was 
so true that probably the Kaiser, Bethmann Hollweg, 
Von Jagow, and Zimmermann. saw it. But the mad 
arrogance of the military and naval party, led by 
Tirpitz and Ludendorff, lured Germany to her doom. 
They declared to the Kaiser that America, even 
if it joined the Entente, could not land an army 
in Europe in less than twelve months, and that long 
before that time intensive submarine warfare would 
bring England to her knees.’’ Mr. Wilson’s offer 
of mediation was rejected, and the unlimited submarine 
war was begun on Ist February, 1917. _ Bernstorff 
sums up the situation concisely in these terms: ‘‘ It 
seems to have been our destiny that all our most im- 
portant decisions of the war were the outcome of mili- 
tary, and not of political considerations. On the En- 
tente side. the converse ‘was always true, and that is 
why, though it suffered many military reverses, the 
Entente won the war.’’ We commend these words to 


the digestion of those organs in the British press that 
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were never weary of denouncing the interference of the 
politicians with the generals. 

Count Bernstorff’s relation to German propaganda 
in the United States, and his knowledge of the sub- 
terranean activities of Dumba, . Boy-Ed, and Von 
Papen, are elaborately explained; but we cannot aceept 
his assertions of innocence as evidence. The Count 
tells us he knows nothing of sabotage, and dynamite 
plots, and that he paid no money to any of the incrimi- 
nated persons. No doubt, no doubt : but his assertions 
remind us of the late Mr. Chamberlain’s denial of all 
knowledge of the Jameson Raid. The Secretary of 
State knew nothing, and heard nothing, and saw no- 
thing of what was being done under his nose. It is a 
favourite policy of autocracies (though it was new in 
British politics) for authorised agents to venture 
much. If they fail, they are repudiated; if they suc- 
ceed, the great man takes the credit. If Count Bern- 
storff did not know anything about the German propa- 
ganda in America that sought to stir up strikes and 
destroy property, it was because he didn’t wish to 
know. We think that all the great actors in the Ger- 
man tragedy, military, political and diplomatic, have 
now told their story, except the ex-Kaiser. Count 
Bernstorff’s is certainly the best of these piéces justifi- 
catives, for it shows that the writer’s judgment was 
better than that of his masters, and his style is tem- 
perate and logical. If his advice had been followed, 
the Russian Empire would have been saved, and the 
war would probably have been shortened by two years. 
There is one rather sinister figure that flits through 
these pages. If Count Bernstorff is a witness of the 
truth, the demure Colonel House is no friend to Eng- 
land. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Visor—Vywer. By W. A. Craigie. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


to greatest of Dictionaries, having got over the 
difficult time of the war, is making satisfactory 
progress. Nothing of ‘‘U’’ has yet appeared, other- 
wise the alphabet has been tackled down to the end of 
‘“V,” which this section by Dr. Craigie finishes. To | 
get 75 pages of closely printed research and erudition 
for half-a-crown is a wonder in these days. If general 
report is to be believed, only popular twaddle can be 
issued at so moderate a price; and we wish that the 
manufacturers of it would occasionally consult this Dic- 
tionary and avoid their worst insults to the English 
language. 

The present section is not so obviously interesting 
as some of its predecessors in discoveries, or new solu- 
tions of old puzzles; but it supplies, as usual, a good 
deal that will be a surprise to the average reader. 
Adoptions from Latin and French are predominant, and 
several scientific words of recent origin are included, 
such as ‘‘ Volt’’ and its derivatives, and the airman’s 
‘* volplane,’’ first used in 1910. Native English is re- 
presented by ‘‘ Vixen,’’ the feminine*of ‘‘fox,’’ which 
one would expect to begin also with the same letter. 
But ‘‘ vixen ’’ shows the influence of Southern dialect, 
which may be seen in familiar words like ‘‘ from ”’ and 
‘*feed,’’ the spelling of which in the South began in 
early times with a ‘‘v.’’ ‘‘ Vista’’ is a poetical word 
from the Italian, and well illustrated. But there is no 
modern quotation for the sense of ‘‘a glade ’’ of equal 
authority to Matthew Arnold’s in his striking Preface 
to his Poems (1853): ‘‘ As a group of statuary faintly 
seen, at the end of a long and dark vista.’? We quote 
this Preface with pleasure, as it has long been dropped 
from modern editions; and we should add to ‘‘ vul- 
garity,’’ of which Arnold was always writing, a quota- 
tion from his ‘ Mixed Essays ’ (1879). In ‘ Irish Catho- 
licism and British Liberalism ’ he notes that ‘‘ the upper 
class do not care to be disturbed in their preponderance, 
or the middle class in their vulgarity.’’ ‘‘ Vogue,”’ 
‘voice ’’ and ‘‘ vote ’’ are examples of the admirable 
powers of analysis which distinguish the Dictionary ; 
but we think some effort should have been made to 
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show how the Italian vogare, to row, is connected with 
the current meaning of the first-named word. The 
French verb ‘‘ voguer ’’’ is now rare, though retained 
in the phrase, ‘‘ Vogue la galére.’’ ‘‘ Voyage ’’ is now 
confined to sea-travel, but originally goes back to 
viaticum, provision for any sort of journey. We are 
glad to see included Wordsworth’s fine line on the 
statue of Newton in the chapel of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 

‘* Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone.’’ 
The English suspect fluency and cleverness, and are 
not, as a race, apt speakers. This can be seen in the 
senses of the words ‘‘ voluble’’ and ‘‘ voluminous,”’ 
which originally, like ‘‘ plausible,’’ were not words of 
depreciation. When Miriam Lane at the end of ‘Enoch 
Arden ’ 

*“made such a voluble answer, promising all,’’ 
she overdid the talk, and induced the poor old wanderer 
to repeat his instructions at length. The Dictionary, 
however, may be right in regarding Horace’s river, 
which flowed on for ever, ‘‘in omne volubilis evum,”’ 
as influencing English usage. As for ‘‘ voluminous,”’ 
we do not find the joke which will occur vaguely to 
some readers. Sheridan in his famous speech at the 
trial of Warren Hastings talked of the ‘‘ luminous 
page ’’ of Gibbon, and on being asked how he came to 
compliment Gibbon with the epithet, answered in a half- 
whisper, ‘‘I said, ‘voluminous.’’’ So Moore reports 
in his ‘Memoirs of Sheridan,’ but he is not accurate. 
The famous wag has, as usual, acquired a jest made by 
somebody else. It was Dudley Long who, when Gib- 
bon wished to be sure about the compliment, reported 
to him the insidious alteration. Our own columns in 
1885 afford the first quotation for the artificial language 
‘**Volapuk ’’; but we have no desire to see it existing 
outside the pages of the Dictionary, which gathers all 
things, good, bad, and indifferent, into its net. As a 
small point of definition, we note that a ‘‘ voucher ”’ 
may be a printed as well as a ‘‘ written document,’’ and 
is more often, we think, in these days the former. The 
English quotation given from Ben Jonson for ‘‘ votive ”’ 
is simply a translation of Horace, Satires, II. I, 32, 
which was aptly used by Boswell for the title page of 
his ‘ Life of Johnson.’ For this word Prior’s pretty 
rendering from Plato might have been cited :— 


Venus, take my votive. glass, 
Since I am not what I was.”’ 


It is curious that there should be two dialect words 
in the Channel Islands very like each other, ‘‘ Vrac ”’ 
and ‘‘ Vraic.’’ Both, we believe, are articles of com- 
merce ; but one means ‘ fish’’ and the other ‘‘seaweed.’’ 
‘* Vulpine,’’ as a quotation from our own columns 
shows, is used of human appearance, and so is ‘‘ vul- 
ture,’’ which ‘s not necessarily ‘‘ a person of a vile and 
rapacious disposition,’’ but a person with a beak. The 
pallid and extraordinary visage of Conington, the well- 
known editor of Virgil, led the Oxford men of his day 
to call him the S'ck Vulture. The inclusion of foreign 
phrases is always a doubtful question. Perhaps room 
might have been found for ‘‘ Vive-la,’’ the brief descrip- 
tion of a tune with a few French words sung as a re- 
frain with extempore verses. The ‘‘ Vive-la’’ is, or 
was till recently, familiar in the public schools. And 
if the insurgent democracy damned our public schools 
and denied their right to recognition, we should quote 
Prof. Wyld, who declares in his latest book that the 
public schools are the main source of Standard English. 
@f-course, Messrs. Smillie and Co. may change all that 
in time, with the complacent assistance of the popular 
press. Meanwhile, our ideas of language, if not remu- 
nerative, are more like English than the Limehouse and 
Billingsgate dialects. 
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THE ROSE’S THORNS. 


Potterism. By Rose Macaulay. Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 


some one repeated to Gladstone (a Potterite) 
one of Disraeli’s witticisms, he said, ‘‘Do you 
call that amusing? I call it devilish.’’ Miss Rose Ma- 
caulay is devilish—we mean, devilish clever, except that 
she thinks the Atheneum exists as a political weekly, 
and that the Satrurpay Review does not, which is 
stupid. Potterism is defined on p. 75 in the following 
terms: ‘‘ Potterism has, for one of its surest bases, 
fear. The other bases are ignorance, vulgarity, men- 
tal laziness, sentimentality and greed. The ignorance 
which does not know facts; the vulgarity which cannot 
appreciate values; the laziness which will not try to 
learn either of these things; the sentimentality which, 
knowing neither, is stirred by the valueless and the 
untrue; the greed which grabs and exploits. But fear 
is the worst; the fear of public opinion, the fear of 
scandal, the fear of independent thought, of loss of posi- 
tion, of discomfort, of consequences, of truth.’’ From 
which definition it is clear that few will pluck this par- 
ticular Rose without pricking their fingers, for her 
thorns are strong and long, and extend in all direc- 
tions. The novel is, in fact, a very spirited and amus- 
ing satire upon the faults and weaknesses of the fools 
and impostors of to-day, the polypapists, the spiritual- 
ists, and the high-brows. 


Having defined Potterism—present-day humbug— 
Miss Macaulay incarnates her abstraction in a number 
of concrete characters. These are Percy Potter, 
created Lord Pinkerton, owner of the Daily Haste and 
numerous illustrated rags, an amiable variant of the 
Polypapist species, with the commércial shrewdness of 
Mr. Kennedy Jones but without the personal ambition 
of Lord Northcliffe ; and his wife, writer of sentimental, 
spiritualistic, novels, a comical compound of Garvice 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Round these revolve their 
daughters, Jane, clear-headed, well-educated, unemo- 
tional, irreligious, determined to secure ‘‘a good time,”’ 
intellectually first-rate, morally’ second-rate ; and Clare, 
pretty and commonplace. Both daughters catch the 
eye of Oliver Hobart, a young Canadian, beautiful as a 
Greek god, and engaged by Lord Pinkerton as editor 
of the Daily Haste for his flair. Jane marries him, 
not because she believes in the Daily Haste, or loves 
the editor, but because she thinks he will bring her 
‘*into the swim.’’ The disturber of the peace is 
Gideon, the son of a Jew father and a Christian mother, 
born in Manchester and ‘‘finished’’ at Balliol. A 
fearless agnostic, with a passion for truth, he is the 
editor of the Weekly Fact, which laughs at Potterism 
and all its works, proving its daily mendacity and 
absurdity by those ‘‘ damned dots”’ and dates. He 
and Jane understand one another, and conspire to place 
horns upon the brow of the Greek god. An angry 
scene occurs at the Hampstead Villa between the hus- 
band and the lover, and that same evening Oliver 
Hobart is found at the bottom of the stairs with a 
broken spine: whereupon the questions arise: Did he 
fall backwards down the stairs, or was he pushed 
down? If the latter, who pushed him? Was it 
Gideon, or Jane, or Clare? And was the push murder- 
ously meant, or an irritable shove? We will not spoil 
the novel by betraying the mystery of the staircase. 
The Polypapist father-in-law begins a ‘‘ scoop” in the 
Daily Haste, and the sentimental novelist opens a tea- 
table campaign of slander. The real culprit, being 
nearly related to the owner of newspapers, is, of course, 
saved harmless; and Jane and Gideon become engaged, 
though not before the Weekly Fact goes under, beaten 
out of the field by the Potterite press. Gideon departs 
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for Russia to collect facts, and from that bourne, like 
so many other travellers, he does not return. The 
triumph of Potterism over brains and honesty is com- 
plete. 

In these days of Potterism, trade-union tyranny, and 
fiscal oppression, we are not often, as they used to 
say in the eighteenth century, ‘‘merry.’’ Yet Miss 
Macaulay’s novel amused and refreshed us. The satire 
is playful, delicate, and mordant. No doubt Miss 
Macaulay has been told by hundreds of reviewers that 
she has “‘ bite.’’ So she has; and that she may be 
encouraged by the public to go on biting the fools and 
rogues of this world is the hearty wish of the SatuRDAY 
REVIEW. 


THE P. & O. IN WAR. 


Merchant Adventurers. By F. A. Hook. Black. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


- ABOUCHERE is reputed to have said of Glad- 
stone that he had no objection to the Old Man 
having an ace up his sleeve, but wished he wouldn’t 
say that Providence had put it there. In similar vein 
we are tempted to say that we have no objection to 
Lord Inchcape booming the Company of which he ‘s 
the capable and justly popular chairman, but we wish he 
would not do it (or allow it to be done) under the guise 
of a tribute to brave men. A panegyric should not 
read like an annual report; an Iliad should not smack 
of the Cannon Street Hotel. Having said this, we 
have no further quarrel with the book. When it once 
starts to justify its title, it tells of deeds of bravery and 
skill which cannot too often be recounted and which 
should be familiar to every boy in the kingdom. Nor 
are the opening chapters entirely without moral value. 
It is good to hear of premises and ships being handed 
over to and even fitted out for the Government as hos- 
pitals without any charge being made, and the state- 
ment that the ‘‘ rates paid by Government for com- 
mandeered ships left but a very moderate margin for 
their owners,’’ is in marked and refreshing contrast 
with some-of the war-time shipping transactions which 
one hears of. In fact the P. & O. Company set an 
example of loyalty and devotion which was nobly fol- 
lowed by their officers and men. Not that the latter 
- needed any example, nor do we need a book to inform us 
what manner of men they are. Everyone knows them. 
Even the severe naval critic will tell you that the P. & 
O. officer is a seaman, a sahib and an officer—which is 
the highest praise which H.M. Navy has at its com- 
mand. 


A CANON ON MESOPOTAMIA. 


Marvellous Mesopotamia. By Joseph T. Parfit. Part- 
ridge. 6s. net. 


T is to be regretted that in his preface Canon Parfit 

does not go beyond his apologia and explain exactly 
what his object was in writing such a book as ‘ Mar- 
vellous Mesopotamia ’—an effort at cheap alliteration 
which does not appeal to us. ‘ 

As a ‘ Handbook of Information,’ it leaves a great 
deal to be desired; not that the author can be blamed 
for this, as, until a definite government for Mesopo- 
tamia is established, no book could contain the informa- 
tion essential to a useful handbook. As a ‘‘war book,”’ 
it is poor, including as it does an uninteresting des- 
cription of the battle of Shaiba, obtained from a private 
correspondent, and a lengthy account of the defence of 
Kut, written in not the best of English. 

But what ‘“‘ gets our goat,’’ as they say across the 
Atlantic, is the statement on page 119, that ‘‘ General 
Townshend’s army was never actually defeated, but it 
was at length compelled to capitulate for the simple 
reason that there was absolutely nothing further to 
eat.’’ General Townshend’s army did not obtain its 
objective, and surrendered-unconditionally. If this is 
not defeat, then perhaps the Canon will tell us what it 
is, and in the meantime we shall be better able to under- 
stand why the German of to-day is so aggressive, and 
why so many of those who, for many years were told 
that the word ‘‘ defeat ’’ was unknown to the British 
army, are now asking themselves, ‘‘ Who won the 
War?” 
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The author omits one of the most interesting stories 
of Mesopotamia. Some eighteen miles north of 
Samarra on the left bank of the Tigris is the village of 
Daur, close to which is Daur Mount. If questioned, 
the inhabitants of this village will relate that it was 
on Daur Mount that Christ was tempted by the Devil. 
And how very true it could be! Stretching down the 
Tigris are the remains of a city 25 miles in length. 
while to the Eastward is the great Nahrwan Canal and 
the huge areas it irrigated. Truly a land flowing with 
milk and honey. That story alone should be sufficient 
to show the intelligent that what Mesopotamia has 
been, it might be again. 

On page 61 we are led to understand that the rail- 
way is complete through Nisibin to Mosul. This is 
not so, and Canon Parfit would, we fear, have been 
greatly shocked to hear what the Turkish Commander 
had to say on the subject when the victorious troops en- 
tered Mosul in November, 1918. 

The author’s adventures with our friend Mr. Daoud 
are more mild than thrilling, and though he has writtea 
a few interesting pages, we cannot help feeling that it 
will require something more than ‘ Marvellous Megso- 
potamia ’ to convince the rising generation of the value 
and possibilities of this old-world region. 


MUSIC NOTES | 


THE GLASTONBURY MOVEMENT.—In so far as it chal- 
lenged and obtained metropolitan criticism, the season of the 
Glastonbury Festival Players at the ‘‘Old Vic.” served its pur- 
pose. To what extent it augmented the fund for building the 
proposed theatre in the quaint old Somerset town we are unable 
to say. Probably very little, if at all. Truth to tell, the organi- 
zation would have done better not to come to London at all. 
The criticism received was of little value: either it glossed over 
the shortcomings of the amateurish performances, or it suggested 
an inability to appreciate and enjoy in the Waterloo Road, the 
mystic medleys of music and drama which impress so agreeably 
in the Glastonbury schoolroom. And here lies the crux of the 
whole matter. You cannot remove these loca] stage plays from 
their native settings without depriving them of their charm, and 
subjecting them to comparisons, which are bound to be fatal. 
Not even a giant work like the ‘ Nibelungen "—certainly not 
‘Parsifal,’ as Wagner himself protested again and again—could 
ever be given elsewhere than at Bayreuth without losing its proper 
Stimmung, and, with that quite half of the precious quality that 
surroundings and conditions rendered unique and wonderful. 
Not long befo-e the war there was talk of bringing the Ober- 
Ammergau players to England, but happily that barbarous experi- 
ment was never perpetrated. Where, then, was the wisdom of 
submitting to a like vest so delicate, so strange, so unconventional 
a specimen of music-drama as Mr. Rutland Boughton’s ‘ Immortal 
Hour’? Its weird, uncanny processes of thought and action 
were wholly incomprehensible to an everyday audience ; little of 
its language was audible; the beauty and exquisite fancy of the 
music were partly ruined by bad singing and rough orchestral 
playing. To make excuses in such a case is to be unjust to the 
public that pays, and to the real merits of the artistic idea in- 
volved in the movement itself. We wish the Glastonbury Players 
well. We hope their commendable enterprise will be so liberally 
supported that they may be able to do things on a higher and 
more adequate scale. But we advise them henceforth to restrict 
their worthy labours to their native heath. 

THE FLONZALEY QUARTET.—We are constantly insisting 
upon the need for a high—nay, the highest—executive standard 
in every branch of musical art. That need was never more para- 
mount than at the present time, when the younger generation is 
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openly deriding the Victorian Age and sneering at the praisers of 
the past. Where are our grand opera singers, our great interpre- 
ters of oratorio? They are gone; and such is the nature of their 
work, alas, that we cannot apply to them the epitaph that serves 
for Wren’s monument in our great cathedral. We have finer 
orchestras than we used to have, that is all. Finer choirs? 
No. Finer quartet players? Perhaps. But such combinations as 
the Joachim, the Rosé, the Flonzaley Quartets?,Most assuredly 
not. If any doubt existed in the mind of the honest connoisseur 
on this last point, it must have been settled for him at Wigmore 
Hall last Friday afternoon, when the merest tyro could have 
perceived that in the Flonzaley Quartet he was contemplating and 
listening to a group of magnificent artists whose work stood upon 
an altogether different plane from that to which we are accus- 
tomed. Other quartet parties from abroad we may admire and 
praise for characteristic qualities that made each stand out from 
its fellows. The Flonzaley alone stands out from them all, and 
from the best that we own, because it alone carries on the highest 
tradition ; because its unsurpassable tone and faultless ensemble, 
reinforced by the special training and experience and individual 
growth of twenty years, have ripened into the embodiment of per- 
fection. We heard them often in New York in their early days. 
They are far greater now than they were then, and we trust there 
will be further opportunity for our own professional players to 
take a lesson from them. 


AN AMERICAN BARITONE AND OTHERS.—The best of 
the American singers as yet is Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, whose 
recital last week afforded sincere enjoyment. An empty Queen’s 
Hall is not the ideal frame for these affairs, and this admirable 
baritone is too good to be listened to in unfavourable circum- 
stances. He is an artist to the backbone, and his diction and 
mezza-voce are such as one seldom hears. It was a pity, how- 
ever, that after his Bach and his Italian and French groups and 
the three delightful ‘ Salt-water Ballads’ of Frederick Keel, he 
should have given so poor a sample of contemporary American 
ditties. _ On the same afternoon we also heard Miss Dorothy Silk 
at Wigmore Hall, anc liked her Bach singing too. It is the best 
feature of her somewhat limited art, because it suits her clear, 
cold tone and neat method, whilst dispensing easily with variety 
of timbre. The appearance of the Norwegian Choir came too 
late in the seasor to attract attention; nevertheless, they are a 
capital body of singers. The piano-recitalists are striving busily 
to the last—witness the recent notable efforts of Mr. Backe-Gron- 
dahl, Mr. William Lindsay (welcome from the toils of Ruhleben), 
Miss Lilias Mackinnon and her Scriabin, and Mr. Thomas Perce- 
val Fielden. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


HAZARD, by John Overton (Melrose, 6s. net) is a romance of 
early Hanoverian days. Gaming for a wife with -loaded dice, 
Jacobite spies, ruined castles, secret passages, duels, *rescues and 
escapes, make up a story which is not without merit, is capably 
written, and shows some feeling for the open air. 


ROAST BEEF MEDIUM, by Edna Ferber (Methuen, 6s. net), 
is a story of Mrs. McChesney, an American commercial traveller, 
for a year or two of her work. She has a grown-up son and longs 
for a home life with plain food—‘‘ roast beef medium.’’ The book 
is amusing, in places. lively, and not uninstructive as to the Ameri- 
can language. 


THE FULLERTON CASE, by R. Doubleday (Nash, 7s. 6d. 
net), is another American story. One eminent lawyer is arrested 
on suspicion of killing another, and we are led, cleverly enough, 
to suspect first one and then another character in the story till 
the appointed end. The tale is put in the mouth of a young 
reporter, who would in any properly conducted case have been 
arrested himself on suspicion, and would have amply deserved it. 


PILATE GAVE SENTENCE, by C. M. Creswell (Methuen, 
7s. 6d. net) describes life at Jerusalem in the period just before and 
after the Crucifixion Pilate’s wife is the most interesting figure 
in the story, which is about as well told as is possible for anyone 
but the great masters—who, to be sure, would not attempt the 
task. There are no anachronisms and few improbabilities, and 
the story ends on the right note. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MRS DAVENANT, by Violet Tweedale 
_ (Jenkins, 7s. net) is a very good mystery story. We have two 
beautiful and unattached ladies living by themselves in a pretty 
country side cottage, a moated grange with a miser and a grim 
housekeeper a visiting niece and her lover, the heir to the grange, 
a haunting presence, and a murder. All these well mixed and 
served up with Mrs. Tweedale’s accustomed skill make a first-rate 
entertainment. 


ONE MILLION FRANCS, by Arnold Frederick (Nash, 7s. 6d. 
net), is a detective story of life in Paris told by an American. 
The detective himself is an American, and he is allowed an amount 
of freedom which would make Gaboriau turn in his grave, if he 
could hear of it. The pilot ct the story is infantile, and its work- 
ing out amateurish, mainly relying on Fregoli quick changes. 


THE SQUADROON, by Ardern Beaman (Lane, 8s. 6d. net) is 
an excellent account of life in a cavalry squadron during the war, 
and especially during the last year between Cambrai and the 
Armistice, when the cavalry rendered invaluable service. We 
“commend the book :nost heartily: it is well and simply written, 
and deserves a wide popularity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUSIC. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 3. 
ARGUERITE ILLINGWORTH. 
| Pianoforte. 
Assisted by the LONDON STRING QUARTET. 
Tickets: 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 3. 
ICHAEL ZACHAREWITSCH. 
M DESCRIPTIVE VIOLIN RECITAL IN TONAL 
SKETCHES (first time). 
Programme includes Bach, Bazzini, Gade, and Paganini. 
At Piano - - - - CHARLTON KEITH. 
12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. ~ 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


YILLIAM LINDSAY. 
SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 3. 


Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d, 2s. 4d. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.L 


WIGMORE HALL. 


ARRIET COHEN, 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 


RECITAL OF THE WORKS OF ARNOLD BAX. 
Assisted by JOHN COATES. 


Chappell Pianoforte. Tickets, 12s., 3s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 
WIGMORE HALL. 

THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 
THEL HOBDAY 
E and SONATA 
JELLY D’ARANYI. RECITAL. 


Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 2s. 4d. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 3. 
OBIAS WILHELMI. 
VIOLIN RECITALS of SWEDISH COMPOSITIONS. 
At the Piano - - - - RUTH EYRE. 
Chappell Piano. ; Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
ECIL FANNING, 
MONDAY NEXT, 3.15. 
Programme of POPULAR SONGS. 
At the Piano - - - - H. B. TURPIN. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
DANIEL MAYER and CO. (Ltd.), Chatham House, W.1. 
AEOLIAN HALL. 
FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8. 
ILDA DEDERICH. 
ONLY RECITAL THIS SEASON. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 2s. 4d. 
DANIEL MAYER, and CO. (Ltd.), Chatham House, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 
First Appearance in England of 
ONTORIOL TARRES (the famous Spanish Pianist). 
Tickets, 15s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
L. G SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 5564. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Est. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


WITH or WITHOUT 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Apply to the General. Manager, 63, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2, for the Society’s Pamphlet. 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Dickens’ Works 
30 Vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 
Vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; George Eliot’s Works, 21 Vols. 
“‘ Standard ’’ Edition, £5 5s. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron, illus. by 
Louis Chalon, 2 vols., 30s. ; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine 
set, £10 10s. ; Caw’s Scottish Painting, 21s.; Drawings by Old 
Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £21, price £10 108. ; 19 Early Draw- 
ings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. Oscar Wilde’s 
Works, hand-made paper edition, very scarce, 14 vols., £25 ; Studio 
Magazine, 75 vols., in parts, £17 17s.; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s. ; Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, gs. ; Aubrey Beards- 
ley, by Arthur Symons, large papercopy, 1905, £2 2s.; Memoirs 
of Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21s. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Baker’s GREAT 
Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place. 
Bournemouth. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle, 
DISCOVERY OF THE RESPIRATORY USE 

of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and key 

to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. 

Breathing becomes copious, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

WITHOUT NEED FOR OPERATION. 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE EPIC POEMS OF ROWBOTHAM. 
“THE MODERN HOMER.” 
THE HUMAN EPIC. “The Pre- THE EPIC OF THE SWISS LAKE 
historic Story of Mankind.” DWELLERS. “A Romance of 
THE EPIC OF GOD AND THE the Stone Age.” 
Forces of Mature in their | THE EPIC OF THE EMPIRE. 
Eternal Conflict.” “Britain's National Epic 
THE EPIC OF SEMIRAMIS, QUEEN Poem.” 
OF BABYLON. THE EPIC OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
Each Epic 3/6 net. W. &G. FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 


TAMMERING.—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of 

‘* The Stammerers’ Alphabet,’’ whose instructions have been 

successfully practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Wey- 
mouth College, Christ’s Hospital, and other Public Schools, will 
undertake a few Private cases. Visits or Correspondence. Effec- 
tive any age.—Address 209, 209a, Oxford Street, London, W. 


CQUIRE THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING.—“‘ Speak- 
Ain without notes.’’ Special course prepared and conducted 

by one who has successfully trained many preachers and 
public speakers, for extempore speaking. Simplifies speech pre- 
paration. ‘ Fully explained in Booklet, post free on application to 
Rev.T. H. Stanley, M.A. (Desk Y), ‘*‘ Wharfdale Mount,’’ Belle 
Vue, Ilkley, Yorks. 


CRITICISM, REVISION, AND PLACING 


OF 
NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS AND ESSAYS 
AT MODERATE FEES. 
Senp Your MSS. to— Telephone: City 2734 


CONSULTANTS, LIMITED, 


78 and 79. Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


Burma, published under the authority of the Secretary of 

State for India in Council, medium 8vo. with Text Illustra- 
tions and 4 plates. Diptera Brachycera, Vol.“1I, 35s. London: 
Taylor and Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; Calcutta : 
Thacker, Spink and Co. ; Bombay: Thacker and Co., Ltd. 


T bu FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, including Ceylon and . 


TAMMERING Successfully Treated.—Public School Boys 

received in residence during holidays. Being under constant 

supervision, the result is a speedy and permanent cure. Adults 
received as resident or daily pupils as vacancies occur. Medical 
references from Mr. A. C. ScHnette, 119, Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C.1. Estab. 1905. . 


ERBIAN RUGS. 
An EXHIBITION and SALE, 
JUNE 10th to 24th. Admission free. 


HEAL & SON’S GALLERY, 106, Tottenham Court Road. 
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S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 
Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASB, WESDO, LONDON. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £1,585,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £34,500 


The Company transacts the following classes of business : 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. 


Write for particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place, Londen, E.C.4 


YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
to your family if you die and to 
yeurself if you live by means of 


An ENDOWMENT POLICY. _ 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


-GRUDGE. 


Macmillan’s New Books. | 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL (1892-1913). 


Edition de Luxe, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 6d; net. 

Pocket Edition. Printed on thin paper with gilt edges. 
Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net. Blue cloth, 6s. net. 


LIFE OF LORD KITCHENER. 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. 
With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net 


THE GRENADIER GUARDS IN THE 
GREAT WAR OF 1914-1918. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK 
PONSONBY (late Grenadier Guards). With an Introduc- 
tion by Lieut.-General THE EARL OF CAVAN. With 
Photogravure Portraits and Plans. 3 vols, 8vo. £3 3s. net. 


THE BLUE GUIDES. 


ENGLAND. Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. With 75 Maps and Plans. Fcap 8vo. 
16s. net. 


OWEN WISTER’S New Book 


A STRAIGHT DEAL: or THE ANCIENT 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Observer: ‘‘ The book is primarily meant for Americans, 
but it is good reading for Englishmen, who may learn some 


chastening and some consoling facts, and be grateful for the 
justice and the chastisement.”’ 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Common- 
wealth. 5s. net. Annual Subscription, 20s. post free 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF GREEK 
P HILOSOP HY. By W. T. STACE. Crown 8vo. 


7s, 6d. net. 


MAGMILLAN & Go., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 
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ELDER DEMPSTER & CO. 


Tue TentH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Elder Dempster and 
Co., Ltd., was held at 23, Billiter Street, E.C., Sir Owen Philipps, 
G.C.M.G., M.P. (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. Picton H. Jones) having read the notice and 
the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and ac- 
counts. and the declaration of the dividends recommended, said : 
Gentlemen,—The accounts which you have before you to-day 
show that the company is in a very strong financial position. Our 
Ordinary, Preference and Debenture capital and reserves now 
amount to over seven millions sterling, which shows that this old- 
established business has very considerably developed and expanded 
since the present company was incorporated ten years ago. 


Since last I addressed you | am pleased to say that not only 
have we made good our loss of ships in the war, but at the present 
time we have actually more tonnage afloat than we had in 1914. 


Besides this we have an extensive programme of additional 
steamers now under construction. 


We took advantage of an opportunity which recently occurred 
to acquire a fast modern vessel built on the Clyde for foreign 
owners during the war, and she is now being completed as a 
passenger vessel for the West African trade by Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff. It is hoped that this fine ship, which will be named 
the Aba, will take her place in our passenger service this autumn. 
We have another large new express passenger boat under con- 
struction by the same firm. 


I am glad to say that the waiting lists of passengers, both at 
home and on the West African Coast, have, owing to the intro- 
duction of further passenger accommodation, including an ex-Ger- 
man steamer allotted by the Ministry of Shipping, been worked 
off, with the result that the position is now practically normal. 


The stocks of produce that had accumulated at the various ports 
in West Africa have now been shipped, and it is no longer a case 
of goods waiting for shipment, but rather of vessels seeking for 
cargoes. 


In the report of the Nigerian Government for 1918, recently 
published, I observe from the figures given therein that althou;,h 
the tonnage of the steamers which visited the Nigerian ports in 
1913 was considerably less than the tonnage for 1913, the amount 
of produce carried in 1918 exceeded by about 20 per cent. the 
quantity of produce carried in 1913, which is evidence of the 
manner in which we have met the requirements of the trade. 
However, owing to’ the wear and tear which occurred to the 
Government railways rolling stock during the war, and the diffi- 
culty of providing replacements, the West African railways are 
now proving inadequate to cope with the traffic they are called 
upon to deal with. 


This brought about serious congestion on the railways and at 
the railway ports, resulting not only in delays to our steamers, 
but also handicapping the merchants in getting their produce from 
the interior. > 


I understand there is a considerable amount of outward cargo 
from England, filling the sheds at Lagos and Iddo, waiting to be 
taken up country by the railway, and it has become necessary even 
for regular steamers to limit shipments to these two places; but 
Sir Hugh Clifford, the Governor of Nigeria, is devoting his serious 
attention to the position, although I fear—under the circum- 
stances—that the desired improvements can only be brought about 
gradually. 


The lack of harbour facilities in West Africa is well known, 
and I referred last yea: to the port improvements which the 
Government had under consideration at Apapa. I am pleased to 
say that the Gold Coast Harbour Commission survey party, under 
Admiral Sir John Parry, has been to the Gold Coast for the 
purpose of reporting upon the possibilities of making an up-to-date 
deep-water harbour in that Colony. 


I believe that a recommendation will probably be made in favour 
of a deep-water port being constructed at Takoradi Bay, which 
appears to offer certain advantages over any other place in the 
Colony, but doubtless more information will be forthcoming after 
the arrival of General Guggisberg, the Governor of the Gold 
Coast, who is due in England next week. 


It is to be hoped that this big and comprehensive scheme will 
materialise, because Accra and Seccondee—the two principal ports 
of the Gold Coast Colony—notwithstanding the great amount of 
money expended on them, especially the former, have not realised 
expectations. 


As you know, we have for the last few years been developing 
motor services in West Africa in order to assist merchants in 
getting their cargo either direct to the coast or to the railway. 


Although light motors have been found very useful for this 
purpose in West Africa, and a valuable adjunct to the railways, 
everyone interested in the development of our tropical colonies 
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must.always bear in mind that a railway is invariably by far the 
most economical mode of transport on land. Notwithstanding 
the great financial difficulties with which the Colonies concerned 
are faced at the present time in raising money for railway 
developments, I am glad to say that Lord Milner, Colonel Amery 
and the permanent staff at the Colonial Office, as well as the 
Governors and administrative officers of the West African Colo- 
nies, are keenly alive to the importance of extending railway 
facilities in Africa. 


Since I have been Chairman of the Company the principle on 
which we, as shipowners, have worked has been to provide the 
West African trade with a regular and ample service of vessels, 
to carry cargo for all shippers, whether large or small, on equal 
terms, leaving the merchants to conduct the trading side. 


This, in my opinion. is the fair and proper basis upon which a 
regular established line’s business can be conducted satisfactorily, 
and to the mutual benefit of all interested in the trade. 


This Company has for many years carried on a regular service 
from Canada to South Africa. We have now established a new 
service between Canada and West Africa, and the great Dominion 
of Canada will thus have an opportunity of participating in the 
developments which are taking place in West Africa, thereby forg- 
ing another link in the Imperial chain. 


Our services between the Continent and West Africa are being 
resumed. Sailings to and from Rotterdam have already been in- 
augurated, while other ports on the Continent will be served as 
soon as circumstances permit. 


The West African commodities have, it is hoped, now found a 
permanent market in this country, but it behoves all interests to 
watch that no opportunity is lost towards further firmly estab- 
lishing the market for West African products within the Empire. 


It is important that the British and Colonial Governments 
should lose ne time in replacing and renewing the railway rolling 
stock and improving the harbour facilities so as to ensure a steady 
flow of produce. 


This company has been engaged in providing tonnage for the 
development of the West African trade for nearly half-a-century, 
and its extensive organisation has been built up as the result of 
close and careful study of all the peculiarities incidental to the 
business. We can justly claim to have taken no small part in 
promoting the advancement and development of these tropical 
territories. 


It has been our constant endeavour to keep pace with, and even 
to be ahead of, the development of trade and commerce in West 
Africa, and we intend steadily to pursue our policy of providing 
fully for the needs of the trade and of making adequate provision 
for future growth and expansion. 


Some people at the present time are very concerned at the size 
of the nation’s debt, and appear to consider that steps should be 
at once taken to greatly reduce that debt. 


I frankly admit that I am one of those who believe there are 
other things at the moment of more pressing importance than the 
immediate repayment of debt. 


In my view the most urgent national need is to encourage enter- 
prise and energy, in order to make good as quickly as possible 
the losses caused by the war. 


Let the people of this country stop the folly of talking about a 
six-hour day, a seven-hour day, and, in some cases, even an eight- 
hour day, and let the nation, one and all, realise the truth that it 
is work, and only work, brains, energy and enterprise that will 
ensure to the people of this country, or any other country, perma- 
nent prosperity, upon which depends the welfare of the whole 
community, and that of the worker more than any other class. 


A short time ago there were signs in this country of the begin- 
ning of a period of great industrial and commercial prosperity ; 
but the increase in taxation, and what is almost as detrimental to 
trade and commerce, namely, continual speeches by those in 
authority about further taxation, appears to be checking and may 
seriously postpone the great revival in trade. 


Under the proposed taxation for the year 1920 the British Gov- 
ernment takes from all producers and traders 14s. 8d. in direct 
taxes out of each 20s. over their pre-war basis of profits, thus only 
leaving the concern 5s. 4d. in each £1 of profit arising from in- 
creased enterprise. 


In my view it is not more taxation that the country requires, 
but a reduction in the present burdensome taxation, and this can 
only be obtained by encouraging private enterprise, combined with 
a reduction in public expenditure. 


If the country concentrates on these two vital matters, I have 
no fear for the future prosperity of the trade and commerce of the 
country. 


Lord Pirrie seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously, and the retiring director and auditors were re-elected. 
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Ex-Service Men_are being specially cared for by the 


CHURCH ARMY 


by means of 


HOSTELS FOR THOSE ATTENDING THE HOSPITAL FOR 


fitting of artificial limbs, and those seeking work and learning trades; 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR MEN OUT OF WORK; 


TRAINING FARM in Essex (700 acres) and MARKET GARDEN 
at Stonebridge Park, Willesden, for training men to work on the land. 


Friends of he DISABLED AND SHELLSHOCKED 


fer helping men who have lost their health in the Country’s cause. 


THE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 


of Ex-Service Men are taken in full charge. 


THE EVANGELISTIC 


is again in active operation. 


AND SOCIAL WORK 


The WORK and its COST are both increasing 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully received by the Hon. Chief Secretary, 


Prebendary Carlile, DD Church Army Headquarters. Bryanston St., Marble 
Arch, London, W.1. Cheques &c shoald be crossed ‘‘Barclays, a/e Church Army.” 


= 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILI) AND 
BOLIVIA RAILWAY 


An ExTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Antofagasta (Chili) 
and Bolivia Railway Company, Ltd., was held on the 8th inst. 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., for the purpose 
of considering and if thought fit, passing resolutions providing for 
the capitalisation of the sum of £ 1,416,960, part of the reserves 
of the company, increasing the capital to an amount not being less 
than £ 7,578,560, nor more than £ 8,000,000, authorising the 
appropriation of the sum necessary to pay up in full 1,416,960 
new 41 Ordinary shares and the issue thereof as fully paid up, 
and the consolidation of the new shares, together with the existing 
Preferred Ordinary stock and Deferred Ordinary stock, into a 
single class of Consolidated Ordinary stock and shares, all rank- 
ing pari passu. 

The Hon. Charles Napier Lawrence, the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the resolution, said :—Gentlemen,— 
In any distribution of capital assets the Preferred Ordinary 
stock would rank immediately before the Deferred Ordinary stock 
to the extent of the total amount of Preferred Ordinary stock out- 
standing. Then, after the Deferred Ordinary stock had been 
satisfied, also to the extent of the amount of that stock outstand- 
ing, the Preferred Ordinary and Deferred Ordinary stocks would 
share equally in the remaining capital assets, always, of course, 
in proportion to the totals of each stock existing at such time. 
As regards dividends the Preferred Ordinary stock is entitled to 
5 per cent. per annum before anything is paid to the Deferred 
Ordinary stock. After that 5 per cent. has, been satisfied, the 
Deferred Ordinary stock becomes entitled to a dividend up to 10 
per cent. per annum, and any amounts distributed as dividends in 
any one year after those two payments have been made would be 
divided equally between the two classes in proportion to the 
respective totals of each stock. As you know, the total capital 
of the Preferred Ordinary and Deferred Ordinary stocks is 
44,161,600, and by the exchange into the new Consolidated Ordi- 
nary stock on the terms of the proposals now before you, the 
total of such new consolidated stock will be £5,578,560. The 
difference between these two amounts, namely, £ 1,416,960, will 
- oe by capitalising an equal amount of the existing reserve 
und. 

I expect I may be asked the question, ‘‘ What will be the pro- 
spective dividend on the new Consolidated Ordinary stock?” 
and, therefore, “‘ its market value?” but I prefer to make no 
prophecy. I will, however, tell you that we look forward to pay- 
ing you a reasonable dividend, and in arranging our scheme we 

~ have had in mind the results for the year 1918, which fairly closely 


approximated to the average results for the eight years of 1911 
to 1918, inclusive. The new stock, we propose, should rank for 
dividend as from 1st January, 1920. You have yet to pass the 
accounts for the year 1919, in respect of which year we have paid 
a dividend of 5 per cent. on the Preferred Ordinary stock and an 
interim dividend of 2} per cent. on the Deferred Ordinary stock. 
We are announcing to-day a final dividend of 6} per cent. on the 
Deferred Ordinary stock, but the results for 1919 do not permit 
any further payment on the Preferred Ordinary stock. 

Sir Robert Harvey seconded the motion, and the Chairman 
having replied to the questions of a stockholder, it was carried 
unanimously. 


The Badminton Magazine 


is of interest all the year round. 
It deals with every sport in 
season, so that sportsman 
can ever afford to be without it. 
You should therefore become a 
yearly subscriber and have the 
Badminton sent to you post 
free every month to any part of 
the world, for 15/- per annum. 


THE BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE OF SPORT 


KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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IRVINE’S SHIPBUILDING AND DRY 
DOCKS. 


Tue TWweEnty-FouRTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Irvine’s 
Shipbuilding and Dry Docks Company, Ltd., was held at Win- 


chester House, E.C., on the 7th inst., Mr. Clarence C. Hatry 


presiding. 

The Chairman said: It is gratifying tc be able to report pro- 
gress in every direction. Leaseholds, buildings, plant and machi- 
nery stand at £222,684, as against £201,880, these, of course, 
being the old book values, and not to-day’s values; stocks and 
work in progress at £593,804 8s. 5d., as against £87,791 19s. 7d. ; 
sundry debtors at £100,757 8s. 2d., as against £37,166 4s. 7d., 
while on the other hand, our investment of £50,000 in National 
War Bonds has been realised, and put into the company’s business. 

Our cash position is a very strong one, being some £27,000 up 
at £182,792. The total net profits for the year amount to 
£143,610 7s. 7d., showing a very satisfactory increase of £32,698 
19s. lld. over last year’s figures. Add to this the balance car- 
ried forward for last year, £10,508 10s. 11d., and we have a 
total of £154,118 18s. 6d., from which the sum of £11,634 1s. 2d. 
has to be deducted for depreciation of buildings, plant, machinery 
and amortisation of leaseholds, etc., income-tax and directors’ 
fees; also £24,000 for dividend on Preference shares, leaving an 
available balance of £118,484 17s. 4d., which your directors 
recommend should be appropriated as follows :—To pay a dividend 
on the Ordinary shares of 8 per cent. per annum for year ended 
31st December, 1919, less income tax, £1,760; to pay a final 
dividend on the Preference shares of 2s. per share, less income-tax, 
£30,000; to pay a final dividend on the Ordinary shares of 
ls. 4 4-1ld. per share, less income-tax, £30,000 ; to place to credit 
of reserve account, £10,000: leaving to carry forward to next 
year’s accounts and to pay excess profits duty £46,724 17s. 4d. 

The proposals for the alteration of the share capital will in 
no way prejudice the rights of the Preference shareholders, who 
will hold shares in the new company of the same nominal value 
as those which the ynow hold. 

Under these proposals the present company will go into volun- 
tary liquidation, and a new company will be formed with a similar 
name. This company will have a capital of £740,000, of which 
£300,000 will be in Eight per Cent. Cumulative Participating 
Preference shares of £1 each fully-paid, to be distributed among 
the holders of the existing 300,000 Preference shares of £1 each 
in the existing company, rateably in proportion to the number of 
such existing Preference shares held by them respectively, and 
440,000 new Ordinary shares of £1 each, to be distributed among 
the holders of the existing 440,000 Ordinary shares of 1s. 
each in the existing company rateably in proportion to the number 
of such existing Ordinary shares held by them respectively. 

In addition to the dividends which the directors recommend 
should be declared in respect of the profits for the year ended 
December, 1919, the following amounts will be paid on the recon- 
struction of the.company :—(a) To the Preference shares, the fixed 
dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum (less income-tax) 
for the six months ended June, 1920, and a further participating 
dividend of 1s. per share (less income-tax); (b) to the Ordinary 
shares, the fixed dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum 
(less income-tax) for the six months ending 30th June, 1920, and 
a a participating dividend of 8 2-11d. per share (less income- 
tax). 


THE NEW EGYPTIAN COMPANY, LTD. 

Notice is Hereby Given that the Nineteenth ORDI- 
NARY GENERAL MEETING of the Members of the 
New Egyptian Company, Ltd., will be HELD on 
MONDAY, the 14th DAY of JUNE, 1920, at 12 o’clock 
noon, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, in the 
City of London, to receive and consider the Annual 
Statement of Accounts and Balance Sheet and the Re- 
ports of the Directors and Auditors thereon; to elect 
Directors and Auditors; to declare a Dividend; and to 
transact any other ordinary business of the Company. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be 
CLOSED from the 7th day of June to the 14th day of 
June, 1920, both days inclusive. 

Dated this roth day of May, 1920. 

if By Order of the Board. 

THOMAS DAY, London Manager and Secretary. 
Pinner’s Hall, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
Shareholders who hold Warrants to Bearer are re- 

minded that if they wish to attend and vote at the 
Meeting, either personally or by Proxy, they must, 
Three Clear Days before the day appointed for the 
Meeting, deposit their Warrants at the Registered 
Offices of the Company, Pinner’s Hall, Austin Friars, 
London, E.C.2, or at the offices of the Company in 
Alexandria, or at any of the principal Banks in 
Alexandria, a list of which can be obtained at the offices 
of the Company in Alexandria. Shareholders who have 
deposited Warrants to Bearer in Egypt, and who desire 
to vote by Proxy, must lodge their proxies with their 
certificate of deposit of Warrants or Card of Admission 
at the Registered Office of the Company in London 
forty-eight (48) hours at least before the hour of the 
Meeting. 
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THE CITY 


Perhaps the most satisfactory feature of the debate 
on the War Wealth Levy was the emphasis laid by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the fact that credit 
is the basis of commerce. There is a tendency, not en- 
tirely confined to the man in the street, to regard capital 
as essentially tangible. In theory it is, but in actual 
practice the very reverse is the case. As Mr. Cham- 
berlain pointed out, almost every business in the course 
of the year lives upon overdrafts or credit allowed it by 
the bank, and the resources of partners cannot be at- 
tacked without affecting the credit of the business. 
‘* All values,’’ he said, ‘‘ at the present time are uncer- 
tain; prospects are uncertain; and if you cannot say 
what they will be, you may be quite certain that the 
taxation as on the value of June, 1919, will be on values 
which have already partly disappeared, and may fur- 
ther disappear at any moment.’’ If the recognition of 
the intangibility of capital and of the fact that credit 
is the shyest of birds were more general, we should be 
disturbed by fewer fanciful panaceas for our financial 
malady. 


Of course, the definite rejection by the House of the 
proposed War Wealth Levy is a distinct cause for con- 
gratulation. It clears the financial atmosphere in a 
pronounced degree, though there are many clouds yet 
remaining on the horizon, and still much uncertainty. 
The floating debt, of course, continues to be an ominous 
problem, with the qualification that it now seems likely 
to be solved in a way less injurious to industry than the 
levy would have been. In the meantime, the outlook 
for the gilt-edged market is not a particularly bright 
one. That values here will further decline very ap- 
preciably is open to question; but it would indeed re- 
quire a hardy optimist to predict an improvement pend- 
ing the establishment of the country’s finances on a 
sound basis. 


The outlook in the industrial market is brighter. For 
the moment there seems little likelihood of renewed 
activity, despite the absurdly low level to which many 
values have fallen. The increase of the Excess Profits 
Duty to 60 per cent. is admittedly a grievous burden, 
but at any rate the worst in this respect is now known, 
and with uncertainty removed, it is possible accurately 
to estimate profit-earning ability. In addition there is 
the likelihood that the wind will be tempered to the 
shorn lamb in deserving cases, such as new businesses. 
The suggestion that the duty may even be increased in 
future years should not be taken too seriously. Mr. 
Chamberlain has shown unmistakably that he realises 
there are limits to the carrying capacity of the coun- 
try’s industries; a year hence it will be far more easy to 
estimate such limits. 


Business in all sections of the Stock Exchange con- 
tinues to be on an exceedingly meagre scale, which is 


hardly surprising in view of the many uncertainties. 


There is at least ground for satisfaction in the fact that 
the wave of liquidation has spent its force, so that any 
investment demand is quickly reflected in improving 
values. There is a natural disposition to pick up the 
shares of companies which are domiciled abroad, and 
therefore not liable to Excess Profits Duty. In this 
connection there is an interesting anomaly among Oil 
shares, where the Shell Company is mulcted, while its 
stable companion, the Mexican Eagle, is not, the latter 
having its official home in Mexico City. This, together 
with the increasing output and optimistic dividend an- 
ticipations, explains the activity and advance in Mexi- 
can Eagle securities. | Another company in a similarly 
fortunate position is the Burma Corporation, which was 
registered a short time ago under Indian law, and, it 
is understood, the Bengal Iron Company is likely to 
follow suit. 


In the almost complete absence of business in South 
Africa, the Kaffir mining market is swayed—rather as 
regards sentiment than prices—by the tone of the Paris 
Bourse where, following upon London’s similar action, 
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speculative commitments are being cleared up. This 
market also has the advantage that in the main it 
evades the E. P. D., practically all the leading com- 
panies being domiciled in South Africa. This apart 
there seems fair ground for taking an optimistic view 
of the market. As has been pointed out in these 
columns before, exceptionally substantial yields are 
almost general among the dividend payers, while the 
outlook for the industry is vastly improved by the 
State’s recognition of the difficulties with which it has 
to contend. Last month’s returns so far to hand are 
for the most part excellent, the Crown Mines in par- 
ticular showing a profit of £63,000 against £48,000 in 
April. A sign of the times too, is the announcement 
that co-operation among workmen employed at the 
Aurora and Goch mines has been the means of convert- 
ing a seriously large loss into a small profit. It is an- 
ticipated that greater benefit will probably follow the 
adoption of a similar policy on other mines. 


The prospect of trade relations being resumed with 
Russia has stimulated a certain slight measure of in- 
terest. in Russian mining securities, and notably in 
Russo Asiatics. Provided operations on this com- 
pany’s property are restarted—and provided also that 
the concessions are not mutilated by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment—the company will without doubt have a big 
future, as the potentialities of its properties are enorm- 
ous. A very long row has to be hoed, however, before 
it will be at all possible to gauge the prospects of the 
undertaking, and in the meantime any improvement in 
the share quotation based thereon is likely to be fitful. 
A point of interest is the acquisition by the company 
of mining properties in France, but from the meagre 
information available it would appear that a good deal 
of spade work has to be done before their worth is 
demonstrated. 


In the matter of activity the Oil share market con- . 


tinues to hold its head above the crowd. That is not 
saying much, but there is certainly evidence that deal- 
ing is broadening out. Apart from the activity of 
Mexicans, Lobitos have been a feature of strength on 
what is believed to be influential buying. The belief is, 
and we consider it well-founded, that a bonus scheme 
is in the offing, which will render the shares worth 
about £4. Allowing, however, for miscalculations re- 
garding the measure of support to be forthcoming for 
the market, there is not a great deal to go for at the 
present price of over 34. If boom conditions were 
ruling, it would be different. A less satisfactory tea- 
ture in regard to Oil shares, and one which illustrates 
the importance of discrimination, is the development in 
regard to Venezuelan ventures. Various rumours 
which have been in existence are brought to a head by 
the office of the Shell group, which reports that the 
Venezuelan Government is challenging the title of all 
oil concerns operating in the Republic, irrespective of 
nationality, it being contended that obligations under 
the terms of concessions granted are not being fully 
complied with. Certain persons claiming to be in close 
touch with the Venezuelan Government, express the 
opinion that there is little ground for anxiety, but never- 
theless there is an unpleasant element of doubt. Vene- 
zuela is among the South American Republics which 
have not a high reputation where foreign financial 
obligations are concerned, and with the tempting poten- 
tiality of her oil resources, it is unfortunately conceiv- 
able she might be led to take advantage of technical 
irregularity. 


While the industrial share market adopts a waiting 
attitude, features of interest are far from lacking. The 
increase of the capital of Rylands & Sons to £4,000,000 
by the creation of 2,000,000 Preference shares of £: 
each, has been followed by the announcement that the 
Bleachers’ Association, while not proposing to make 
an immediate issue, will increase its capital from 
£6,000,000 to £8,000,000, the present unissued capital 
being insufficient to meet the requirements of its ever- 
expanding business. | With so much nervousness in 
other directions, it is at least encouraging to note these 
signs of confidence in the future. 
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A still more noteworthy item in the industrial market 
is that the Darracq Company, with its big British and 
Continental interests, is to amalgamate with the Sun- 
beam. It is in such features as this that we again 
have a sign of the times. In some quarters there is a 
disposition to regard developments of the kind as a 
further driving in of some ‘‘ trust ’’ wedge. Rather 
is it one of the few available means of meeting increas- 
ing cost of production consequent upon expanding bills 
for wages and raw material. In a word, co-ordination 
as ensuring economy, must be the mainspring of indus- 
try. For profit-sharing schemes also there is much to 
be said, but these are not readily applicable to all trades 
and have the disadvantages that they are not regarded 
with unqualified favour by certain sections of labour. 


In writing up the capital of H. & C. Grayson, Lim- 
ited, from £207,100 to £1,064,000, as they will pro- 
pose to do at the meeting next week, the directors are, 
it seems, merely taking a step which would have been 
adopted long since, but for the Treasury reStrictions 
in regard to capital increases. This course was only 
to be expected, as the prosperity of the company in 
recent years has amply demonstrated that its earning 
power and capital are disproportionate to its nominal 
capital to a degree that is little short of ridiculous. The 
present capital comprises 816,000 forty per cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference shares of 5s. each, and these will be 
exchanged for a like number of 10 per cent. Cumulative 
Participating Preference shares of £1 each which, in 
addition to their cumulative dividend, will share equally 
the surplus profits with the Deferred after the latter 
have also received 10 per cent. In exchange for every 
1s. Deferred share of the present capital, four De- 
ferred shares of £1 each in the new capital will 
be issued. A critic of the scheme contends that it is 
framed in the interests of the Deferred capital. He has 
apparently overlooked the contingent rights which ac- 
crue to the new Preference capital as compared with 
the old. In fact, as what little criticism of the scheme 
there has been has come from both sides, it looks as :f 
it were fair, and the critics may take their answers from 
each other. In any case, the announcement of the 
scheme has raised the prices of the shares. - 


The meeting of the shareholders in the New Egyp- 
tian Company will be held next Monday, when in addi- 
tion to the declaration of the final dividend of 20 per 
cent. (making 25 per cent. for the year) it is understood 
that the Chairman will make an interesting statement 
as to the future management and control of the busi- 
ness. So large have been the profits that the company 
has been able to buy a new property without resorting 
to a mortgage, and the land sold during the past year 
has been replaced. 


The rents demanded by the owners of office property 
in the City have been raised so exorbitantly that many 
companies are giving up their premises and taking 
big houses in the West End, in places like Russell and 
Cavendish Squares. 


BY APPOINTMENT ! 


‘Ask for 


RAL MINERAL WATER | 


Apollinaris is a pure, natural sparkling Mineral 
Water. When taken plain or mixed with 


spirits, it prevents acidity and aids digestion. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR CLUB AND RESTAURANT. 
The Apollinaris Ce., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, .W:. 
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TANKERS, LIMITED. 


Tue Sratutory MeEgtTING of Tankers, Ltd., was held on the 
3rd inst., at Winchester House, E.C., Mr. T. J. Callaghan, the 
Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman said: This meeting is of a purely formal charac- 
ter, rendered necessary by the provisions of the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908. The issue of 1,500,000 8 per cent. partici- 
pating preference (exchangeable) shares of £1 each in February 
last met with a very gratifying reception, applications having been 
received for upwards of 5,000,000 shares. 


The company has, as arranged, acquired from our friends the 
Scottish American Oil and Transport Co., Ltd., the War Pundit 
(since renamed the Scottish Bard), a tank vessel of 8,500 tons. 
The steamer has been chartered to the Scottish American Co., 
who inform us that she has already delivered two cargoes to 
European ports, resulting in a handsome profit. Two further 
voyages have been arranged, and our friends speak well of the 
vessel and anticipate being able to continue to employ her profit- 
ably. We have also taken over the contract for a vessel of 10,250 
tons now in course of construction at the yard of the well-known 
builders, Messrs. Sir James Laing and Sons, of Sunderland, at 
cost price. She will be chartered to the Scottish-American Co., 
and will immediately be placed by them on a profit-earning basis, 
by conveying to suitable markets the products of the wells in 
Mexico controlled by them. We are pleased to be able to report 
that Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., have already laid down six ships for 
our account, and have made substantial progress with construc- 
tion, which is well ahead of schedule time. We are informed 
that the delivery of the whole of these vessels may be expected 
during the first half of next year, the first two of which will 
probably be completed in February, 1921. 


The earlier part of the construction programme of Messrs. 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Co. contemplates the building of five 
tankers for our account.’ “Fwo keels have already been laid down, 
.and the other three will be laid shortly. We anticipate that deli- 
veries under this contract will probably be made during the sum- 
mer or early autumn of 1921, by which time we should have 
therefore a fleet of 13 steamers. Owing to the progress made by 
the company, the directors are satisfied that the fixed dividend 
of 8 per cent. on the Preference shares will be paid in due course 
on September 1, and on March 1 following. The question of 
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financing our commitments is receiving the careful consideration 
of your directors. 


I have now covered the ground relating to the affairs of this 
company, but, as Tankers, Ltd., and the Scottish American Co. 
are so intimately associated, and as you have certain conversion 
rights in the latter, and many of you are shareholders in that 
company, it may not be considered inopportune if I make one or 
two observations relating to the position and prospects of the 
Scottish American Co. As you are aware, the boards of the two 
companies are identical in their composition. Notwithstanding 
recent reports of further revolutionary troubles in Mexico, I am 
pleased to report that that country’s oil industry is passing 
through a period of enormous expansion, and, if the output of oil 
is maintained at its present rate throughout the year, the record 
of crude oil production reached in 1919 will be considerably ex- 
ceeded in 1920. From official data which reached your directors 
only yesterday, it appears that the Mexican export oil trade is 
expanding in a remarkable manner, and during March alone over 
103 million barrels of Mexican oil were exported. This total is 
20 per cent. greater than all previous records. The Scottish 
American Co.’s production is not only maintained, and the dis- 
posal of the output arranged on satisfactory terms, but two new 
wells on carefully selected lands are in course of being sunk; 
they are both down 1,400ft., and it is not, therefore, unlikely that 
the directors may shortly find themselves in a position to report 
further discoveries, indicating an increased output. 


The directors have observed a frequent reference to rumours 
that a large block of vendors’ shares of the Scottish American 
Co. are likely to be placed on the market. The directors have, 
in the interests of the shareholders, made some inquiries on this 
subject, and are in a position to report that they have received 
assurances from the holders of a large majority of the vendors’ 
shares that the rumour is entirely without foundation, and that 
practically all of these shares are held by persons who have no 
intention of selling them on the market. I have to advise, how- 
ever, that negotiations have just been concluded resulting, subject 
to certain conditions which will be discussed by your directors 
later in the day, in the acquisition by the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 
of a considerable block of vendor shares in the Scottish American 
Oil and Transport Co. As I say, these conditions are to be dis- 
cussed by your board this afternoon, and any arrangement made 
with the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. will be immediately conveyed to 
the shareholders, either direct or through the Press. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 
ing copies of the ‘“‘Saturday Review” at Newsagents and 
Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 
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copies in advance either locally or from this office (£1 8 2 per 
annum post free; £1 10 4 abroad.) 

By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
so necessary in the public interest, for the recent growth of 
newspaper syndicates renders it difficult to obtain free and frank 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years of 
our history. Write at once to:— 


THE PUBLISHERS— 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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